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AMERICAN-FRENCH  DIALECT  COMPARISON  * 


Two  Acadian- French  Dialects  compared  with 
“ Some  Specimens  of  a Canadian-French 
Dialect  Spoken  in  Maine  P 
Paper  No.  II.1  A. 


“ Some  Specimens  of  a Canadian- French  Dia- 
lect Spoken  in  Maine  ” is  the  title  of  a paper 
by  Professor  E.  S.  Sheldon,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, published  in  the  Transactions  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Mod.  Lang.  Association 
of  America*  in  which  the  writer  by  recording 
phonetically  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
locutions  (words,  phrases,  expressions),  gives 
an  idea  of  what  may  be  heard  in  local  dialect 
French  in  Maine.  I have  already  shown  in 
Paper  No.  I,  by  a word  for  word  comparison, 
such  differences  as  the  three  dialects  there 
compared  may  offer,  attempting  when  possible 
to  explain  or  account  for  features  especially 
interesting  when  compared  with  standard 
French.  It  is  now  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  make  a similar  comparison  of  the  two 
Acadian  dialects  recorded  in  Paper  No.  I with 
the  Specimens  from  the  Canadian-French  dia- 
lect of  Maine  examined  by  Professor  Sheldon. 

The  sound  notation  used  in  Paper  No.  I,  as 
there  stated,  is  identical  or  meant  to  be  as 
nearly  so  as  possible  with  Professor  Sheldon’s, 
which  is  also  adhered  to  here  and  given  for 
convenience  of  reference.  In  no  other  way, 
I believe,  can  the  “regular  character  of  sound 
changes  in  popular  dialects  ” be  so  faithfully 
and  strikingly  presented  as  by  the- use  of  pho- 
netic spelling.  The  symbols  h (Spanish  jota ), 
i as  in  E .pin,  ft  as  in  E.  dull , and  u as  in  E. 
pull , I have  added  for  the  other  two  dialects. 


<jO 


Vowels:  a,  Fr.  pas;  a,  E.  law;  a,  Fr.  rat; 

a,  Fr.  an,  en ; ae,  JE.  hat;  &,  Fr.  in;  6,  Fr.  de; 

b,  Fr.  the  ; Professor  Sheldon  has  two  varie- 
ties of  2 : fr  nearer  6 and  b2  nearer  <z ; e,  nasal 
of  6 a,  Fr.  de;  i,  Fr.  ni ; i,  E.  pm  ; 6,  Fr.  pat; 
6,  Fr.  tart;  6,  E.  du\\ ; 6,  Fr.  an;  o,  Fr.  pen 
(rare);  6,  more  closed  than  Fr.  p eu;  6,  as  in 
Fr.  \>eux  (not  frequent);  6,  Fr.  an;  u,  Fr.  tout; 
ti,  E.  pall ; ii,  Fr.  lane. 

Consonants  : b,  Fr.  £out;  d,  Fr.  de nt ; f> 
Fr.  /aux ; g,  Fr.  ^ros ; h,  Fr.  ^onte ; h,  Spi 


i  Paper  No.  I appeared  in  Mop.  Lang.  Notes  for  Decem- 
ber, 1893,'  and  in  the  January  and  February  numbers  for  1894. 
Also  issued  separately. 


2  lb.  Vol.  iii  (1887),  pp.  210-218.  Also  issued  separately. 


* Deprinted  from  Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  vol.  xii,  Dec.,  1897. 


yefe ; k,  Fr.  car ; 1,  Fr.  /ong ; m,  Fr.  mot;  n, 
Fr.  n i;  n,  Fr.  ensei^aement ; p,  Fr.  p as;  r, 
Fr.  rond  (lingual) ; s,  Fr.  si ; s,  Fr.  f^amp  ; t, 
Fr.  tas;  v,  Fr.  vent ; w,  Fr.  oui ; y,  Fr.  yo\e; 
z,  Fr.  zb le  ; z,  Fr./oue. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I have  taken  the 
key-words  of  sounds  from  Passy’s  Sons  du 
Frangais  and  therefore  to  ensure  accuracy  as 
far  as  possible,  must  refer  the  dialect  student 
to  Professor  Sheldon’s  “ Specimens ,”  where 
will  be  found  an  introduction  to  his  article  and 
then  the  vowels  and  consonants  of  the  dialect 
together  with  a more  or  less  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  their  characteristics.  In  order 
the  better  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  present 
paper,  it  is  important  to  read  Professor  Shel- 
don’s remarks  given  outside  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  numbered  phrases. 
Throughout  the  phrases  themselves,  I have 
endeavored  in  every  instance  to  give  essen- 
tially— and  nearly  always  textually— just  what 
Professor  Sheldon  recorded.  He  adds  to  his 
introductory  remarks  : “The  English  transla- 
tions are  those  given  me  at  the  time,  the 
French  equivalent  words  are  by  me.”  Quantity 
he  indicates  occasionally  when  the  vowel  is 
very  plainly  long  as  a,  e,  etc.  The  accented 
syllable  is  usually  unmarked,  but  when  noted 
is  so  by  a dot  (•)  after  the  vowel  as  a,  fr , etc. 

The  first  twenty-two  of  Professor  Sheldon’s 
Specimens  are  arranged  so  as  to  show  ex- 
amples of  Maine  dialect  h= Fr.  z ; specimens 
23  to  34,  dialect  £v=Fr.  t or  k followed  by  a 
front  vowel ; specimens  34  to  55,  dialect  dz— 
Fr.  y (consonant),  g followed  by  a front  vowel, 
d followed  by  i;  specimens  55  through  137, 
miscellaneous  examples.  As  the  attempt  to 
explain  sound  changes  from  standard  French 
was  made  in  the  notes  to  Paper  No.  I,  where, 
in  these  dialects,  the  same  change  is  noted, 
merely  the  reference  to  the  number  of  the  note 
where  such  explanation  occurs  will  be  given. 

I.  Waterville,  Me.,  dialect  A3=Fr.  z;  also 
z=Fr.  z.4 


3 The  clue  to  the  origin  of  this  most  interesting  peculiarity 
is  given  by  Professor  Sheldon  on  the  last  page  of  his  “Speci- 
mens.” 

4 Dialect  z=Fr.  z is  Cheticamp  usage ; but  dialect  h or  h— 
Fr.  z can  also  be  heard  among  the  most  illiterate  in  Carleton 
and  is  frequent  all  along  the  north  shore  of , the  bay  , of 
Chaleurs. 


Waterville:  gaho,  ka6l£fdl  sta7famla  (or 
la)8=that  woman’s  a fool  = 
gagrons  qu’elle  est  folle, 
cette  femme-la. 

1.  Carleton:  gazo, 5 ka6le9f61  stofamla8  = 

gageons  qti’elle  est  folle, 
cette  femme-la. 

Cheticamp : gazo,  ka6l£fbl10  st3famla8= 
gageons  qu’elle  est  folle, 
cette  femme-la. 

W.:  gaho,  kost6ml&  £ fu=that  man’s  a 
fool— gageons  que  cet  homme-l& 
est  fou. 

2.  C.:  gazo, 5 kostomli  6 fir—  gageons  que 

cet  homme-la  est  fou. 

CC.:  gazo,  kostu^mla  & fu=gageons  que 
cet  homme-la  est  fou. 

W.:  gseh£=to  wager=gager. 

3.  C.:  gaz612  gah£, 12  gah£12  — gager. 

CC.:  gaz£I2=  “ 

W.:  helefet  and  z£l£f£tJ3=I  have  done 
it=je  l’ai  fait(e?)  The  second  e 
was  at  least  once  plainly  £ not  S. 
But  cf.  Nos.  15,  16. 


4»  5- 


C.: 

CC.: 


zl£f£and  ( z^l^fltI2>I3=je  l’ai  fait(e  ?). 
hl£f&t 


zl£fe 


hlefet= 


5 That  g *0  prevails  over  £ ho  or  gahlS,  which  may  be 
heard,  is  possibly  due  to  the  influence  of  education. 

6 For  explanation  of  Fr.  £ before  a pronounced  consonant= 
dialect  a or  a (so  common  in  many  Fr.  dialects),  for  example, 
Fr.  r^r/*=dialect  vart,  see  note  no.  77,  Paper  No.  I. 

7 The  first  a in  stafam  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
second  a. 

8 For  dialect  S=Fr.  d or  a , see  ||,  under  note  42,  Paper 
No.  I. 

9 The  Carleton  dialect  has  regularly  in  the  second  and 
third  persons  singular  the  mid-front-narrow  er  for  CC.  low- 
front-narrow,  a slight  change  noted  also  in  Les  parlers 
parisiens  by  Koschwitz. 


10  The  vowel  is  about  as  in  E.  dull,  mid-back-narrow  in- 
stead of  Fr.  mid-mixed-wide-round;  a change  that  may  re- 
mind one  of  Fr.  ou  in  certain  words=dialect  u,  for  instance, 
Fr.  &>«fA*=dialect  bus,  exactly  like  the  E.  word  “bush,” 
though  this  latter  change  is  due  merely  to  relaxation  of  the 
muscles,  that  is,  the  wide  replaces  the  narrow. 

11  Fr.  evi  and  on,  not  nasal,  are  regularly  represented  by 
u n and  un  in  the  CC.  dialect;  for  example,  Fr.  donner= CC. 
dune,  see  Paper  No.  I,  note  64. 

12  Cf.  notes  4 and  5. 

13  Analogy  of  feminine  forms  in  t prevails;  this  occurs 
frequently  in  both  Acadian  and  Canadian,  though  more  no- 
ticeable in  Canadian  French  as  remarked  in  note  no.  59  of 
Paper  No.  I. 


W.: 


CC.: 

W.: 


8.  C.: 
CC.: 
W.: 

9.  C.: 

CC.: 

W.: 


10.  C.: 

CC.: 

W.: 

11.  C.: 
CC.: 
W.: 


12.  C.: 
CC.: 


( hel^fetedz^er  T , ..  , 

\ d,d  11  yester- 

day=je  l’ai  fait(e?)  hier.  The 
penultimate  £ was  very  short  and 
may  have  been  e. 

j ztefeiyens  _.  ...  f . 

1 zl£fetiy£ri5-Je  1 al  *alt  hier‘ 
zl£f&iy&r=  “ “ “ “ 


^z^va^wedznah^— I am  going  to 
travel=je  vais  (or  rather  vas)  voy- 
ager. Possibly  d should  be  writ- 
ten for  a.  The  w pronounced  with 
lips  protruded. 

zal8  val6  w£ag£=je  vais  (or  rather 
vas)1*  voyager. 


z3i8  Vai6  weyaz^z^je  vais  (or  rather 


vas)1*  voyager. 


z&  val8  mah4— I am  going  to  eat=je 
vais  manger. 

za  val8  mah6  (mah£)— je  vais  (vas)lS 
manger. 

za  val8  maz£=je  vais  (vas)18  manger, 
sa  gra  h&  grad=his  stable  is  large— 
sagrange  est  grande.  Cf.  nos.  22 
and  99. 

sa  graz  6 grad^sa  grange  est  grande, 
(grah) 

sa  graz  & grad=“  “ “ “ 

la  nez  (or  neuz,  with  very  short  u)= 
la  neige. 

la  nez  and  lamSz^^la  neige. 
la  n£z=  “ “ 


£zden=I  am  giving=je  donne,  de- 
fined as.  “ I am  giving  all,  the 
whole  of  it.”24 
z d6n2°=je  donne. 
z dun2I=“  “ 


14  A case  of  dialect  dz=Fr.  y (consonant). 

15  As  a rule  in  these  dialects,  sounds  produced  in  French 
by  linking  are  unrepresented,  or  less  common  than  in  ordinary 
French. 


16  For  dialect  we  or  wb=Fr.  voi,  see  note  no.  94,  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  Fr.  diphthong  oi,  the  Remarks  under  notes,  nos. 
103  and  hi,  Paper  No.  I. 

17  In  commoner  use  than  wey  ■ ze  is  trdvoli  from  E.  travel. 

18  For  this  popular  Fr.  form,  see  note  4*,  Paper  No.  I.;  for 
the  explanation  of  this  so  characteristic  sound  in  these  dia- 
lects see  the  note  ||  under  note  42,  Paper  No.  I. 

19  n z by  the  old,  ne'z  by  the  young ; the  same  with  the 
words  k,liz=Yr,  college  lit  2=Fr.  li  ge  and  siez==  Fr.  silge ; 
see  notes  no.  80  and  no.  87,  Paper  No.  I. 

20  For  the  vowel,  see  note  10. 

21  For  the  vowel,  see  note  11. 
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W.:  £zs22iit23apr£den£=“  I am  giving  a 
great  lot  of  something  ”34=Je  suis 
apr&s  donne  : cf.  nos.  86,  87. 

13.  C.  z 3*sii  apr&46  d62°n4— je  suis  ap&r 

donner. 

CC.:  A like  expression  is  not  in  nse. 

W.:  £zd£ntut,25  mw&26=je  donne  tout, 
moi,  cf.  no.  76. 

14.  C.:  z db2°n  tut,25  mwa2fi=je  donne  tout, 

moi,  cf.  no.  76. 

CC.:  A like  expression  is  not  in  use. 

W.:  &zdz£den£  a liii=I  have  given  (it?) 
to  him=je  (le?  lui?)  ai  donn6  & 

lui.27 

15.  C.:  s£9aliii  ka  zl£d52°n4and  s£ta38  liii= 

c’est  k lui  que  je  l’ai  donn£. 

CC.:  se  a lui  ko  z\6  du2In£=c’est&luique 
je  l’ai  donn£. 

W.:  £zdz£d&n£  a el37=I  have  given  (it?) 
to  her:=Je  (le?  lui ?)*7  ai  donn£  a 
elle. 

16.  C.:  s^9  a £1  ki>  zl&  d62°n6 and  s6t*8a  el— 

c’est  & elle  que  je  l’ai  donn£. 

CC.:  s&  a29  y&l  ka  zl4  dualn6=c’est  h elle 
que  je  l’ai  donn£. 

W.:  dzdz^3°  dzer  6 rakotr43i  ts£gzo 
(or  perhaps — kzo)=I  walked  yes- 
terday and  met  some  one=j’(y?)ai 
6t6  hier  et  rencontr4  quelq’un 
(from  the  plural  quelques-uns  ap- 
parently). 

22  A form  corresponding  to  Fr.  suis,  E.  am  is  commtn 
to  the  three  dialects. 

23  This  t i«  due  apparently  to  the  influence  of  the  third 
person  singular,  where  being  sounded  before  a vowel,  it  here 
appears  by  analogy  in  the  first  person. 

<4  This  is  the  rendering  of  the  phrase  given  Professor 
Sheldon  by  the  person  using  it. 

25  See  note  13  for  explanation  of  t.  This  expression  is 
much  used  in  Carleton. 

26  mw'e  is  a Canadian  pronunciation ; miuri  Acadian  as  ex- 
plained in  the  Re?nark  under  note  103,  Paper  No.  I. 

27  I have  no  example  of  the  use  of  a conjunctive  and  dis- 
junctive pronoun  together  as  the  questioned  rendering  of  the 
Waterville  dialect  expression  into  French  leads  one  to  sup- 
pose possibly  existing  in  this  phrase  which  could  represent 

dialect=  j cC.'^ye  dun^  >or^=Fr- lui  (w-  dialect  dz-= Fr. 
y).  This  dz  appears  to  correspond  to  the  conjunctive  pro- 
noun^/ in  the  other  two  dialects=Fr.  lu  . 

28  See  note  15  in  regard  to  t silent  or  sounded. 

29  For  this  objective  form  yhl,  see  note  no.  75,  Paper  No.  I; 
the_y  arising  between  vowels,  a common  trait  in  phonology. 

30  A note  given  me  by  Mile.  Allard  {alar),  the  school 
teacher  in  Carleton,  seems  to  apply  to  all  three  dialects : 

Tout  le  monde  dit ; j'ai  4te  ;—je  suis  alle  ne  se  dit  que  par 
les  gens  instruits.” 


17.  C.:  z6  £t£3<>  ydr  rakotr£  k32oko=j’ai 

6t6  hier  et  j’ai  rencontr^quelqu’un. 

CC.:  z 6 6t&°  y£r  6 zh  rakotr£  ts6k6=j’ai. 
6t4  hier  et  j ’ai  rencontr£  quelqu’un. 

W.:  &zdziv&l8=I  am  going=j’y  vais. 

18.  C.:  z i v&l8=j’y  vais. 

CC.:  z i v&l8=  “ “ 

W.:  z£Igard=I  am  keeping  it=je  le 
garde. 

19.  C.:  zalgard=je  le  garde. 

CC.:  zalgard=“  “ “ 

W.:  £z  v&l8  vwer  dzii33  pidzi  (or  perhaps 
pidzi.  I had  not  seen  the  origin  of 
pidzi  till  Professor  Chaplin  sug- 
gested it.  Cf.  no.  5i.)=I  am  go- 
ing to  travel,  see  some  places  or 
cities— je  vais  voir  du  pays. 

C.:  z val8  w&rl6  dii  peyi— je  vais  voir  du 
pays. 

CC.:  z v&l8  w&r1^  dti  p&yi=je  vais  voir  du 
v pays. 

W.:  zaeve35fr&t£dzer=d  was  cold  yester- 
day=javais  froid  hier.  The  pe- 
nultimate 2 I was  told  could  not 
be  omitted;  cf.  no.  6,  47. 

21.  C.:  zav&fre34t  y&r=javais  froid  hier. 

CC.:  zav£fr34dt  y&r=  “ “ “ 

W.:  aen3d  (or  iin)  graz=a  stable=une 
grange.  Cf.  nos.  10,  99.  The  z 
was  not  very  distinct,  but  different 
from  the  h in  no.  10.  For  another 
z=Fr.  z.  see  no.  23. 

22.  C.:  on  graz=une  grange. 

CC.:  omgraz=  “ “ 

31  The  dialect  correspondence  /j— Fr.  k before  front 
vowels,  agrees  usually;  exceptions  occur  however  in  both 
dialects;  cf.  phrase  no.  33,  W.  fsokzbm  and  CC.  tsok  urn 
and  see  note  50.  A form  like  tsotsb  for  Fr.  quelqu’un  in 
CC.  might  be  expected,  but  is  not  found, 

32  Fr.  / as  in  popular  Fr.  completely  lost  in  these  dialects. 

33  For  this  pronunciation  noticeable  about  Quebec,  see 
note  no.  118,  Paper  No.  I and  note  68,  Paper  No.  II. 

34  For  the  t,  see  note  no.  109,  Paper  No.  I ; “ freit " and 
“fret  ” (with  pronounced  /)  are  common  forms  in  centre  of 
France  dialects, — see  the  dictionaries;  the  rural  pronunciation 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  is  “frout.”  Agnel,  La  pro- 
nonciation  et  It  l an  gage  rustiques  des  environs  de  Paris 
(Paris,  1855). 

35  I have  noted  for  the  most  common  Canadian  pronuncia- 
tion z(Z\(Z  and  zdv(E  ; — see  (5)  and  word  list  below, — also  note 
no.  56  of  Paper  No.  I. 

36  I believe  this  to  be  the  same  form  which  M . Legendre 
writes  '•  an’  and  gives  as  the  Canadian  form  used  before  femi- 
nine words  beginning  with  a consonant ; like  <y=Fr.  un,  an 
appears  due  to  unrounding.  {La  langue  fran^aise  au 
Canada,  p.  46.) 
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II.  Waterville  ts=Fr.  ^or  kn  followed 

BY  A FRONT  VOWEL. 


W.:  tsel  az  k9  ta  ?3&  (or  perhaps  6z)=how 
old  are  you  ?=quel  age  que  tu  as  ? 

23.  C.:  kyol  az  ka  ta?38  also  kyozaz  k9  ta  ?= 

quel  age  que  tu  as  : 

CC.:  ts£l  az  k9  ta? — quel  dge  que  tu  as? 
W.:  tsez=quinze. 

24.  C.:  ky&z=  “ 

CC.:  ts£ez=  “ 

W.:  6 or  s butse=flowers,  bouquet=un 

bouquet. 

25.  C.:  640  or  £e4o  buky&=un  bouquet. 

CC.:  3e  buts£=  “ “ 

YV.:  iJ5  6 d^4*  buts4=they  have  flowers. 
I Is  (and  elles?)ont  des  bouquets. 

26.  C.:  iJ5  o de42  bukye— ils  ont  des  bou- 

quets and  elles  ont  des  bouquets. 
CC.:  H5  avo4i  de42  buts£=ils  ont  des  bou- 
quets and  elles  ont  des  bouquets. 


37  As  Professor  Sheldon  says  (p.  7 of  Specimens ),  the  Nor- 
man dialects  offer  many  examples  of  Fr.  k followed  by  a 
front  vowel.  Cf.  also  the  many  forms  corresponding  to  Fr. 
k plus  front  vowel  which  J nain  gives  for  the  Saintonge  dia- 
lect, writing  them  with  . h;  for  example  ihitter=¥r.  quitter ; 
fhur e=Fr . cure , etc. 


38  Popular  rural  French  also  (Agnel,  p.  48). 

39  The  z is  due  to  analogy  with  cases  like  Fr.  quels  arts 
where  a z sound  is  heard. 


40  My  notes  lead  me  to  believe  <2?  to  be  the  popular  form 
most  commonly  in  use  for  the  masculine  indefinite  article; 
also  popular  spoken  French  ; b appears  to  me  “ learned.” 

41  This  form  is  on  the  analogy  of  the  first  person  plural  of 
present  indicative  in  the  dialect  which  is  ?dz> o.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  more  marked  instances  of  the  activity  of 
analogy  in  language  than  in  some  of  these  Acadian  dialects, 
where  as  in  Cheticamp  C.  B.,  throughout  the  entire  verb  sys- 
tem, not  excepting  the  auxiliaries,  the  verb  form  of  the  third 
person  plural  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  person  plural, 
and  accented  on  the  last  syllable.  Examples  of  this  accentu- 
ation are  found  in  Old-French  texts;  for  instance,  in  his  edition 
to  La  naissance  du  chevalier  au  cygne  ( Vol.  iv,  for  1888-9,  of 
the  Publications  0/  the  M.  L.  A.,  p.  105  of  the  “ Notes,”  line 
374),  Professor  Todd  notes  movent,  citing  other  lines  of  this 
practice  in  the  same  poem,  and  giving  references  where  the 
striking  feature  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere.  Also  in  the 
xix.  volume  of  the  Romania , p.  332  of  the  compte-rendu  by 
G.  Paris  of  Professor  Todd’s  edition  of  La  naissance  du 
chevalier  au  cygne,  this  feature  of  the  text  is  commented  on 
by  M.  Paris,  who  calls  it  " fort  remarquable  et  mfme  singu- 
liere.”  Forster  in  the  last  (1896)  small  edition  of  Kristian 
von  Troyes'  Erec  und  Enide , in  the  note  to  line  1449  of 
p.  xlii  of  the  Introduction,  also  notes  this  remarkable  trait, 
referring  the  student  to  Soderhjelm.  Meyer-Liibke  in  vol. 
ii  of  theFrench  translation  of  his  Grammaire  des  langues 
romanes,p.  199  (bottom),  says:  “Les  premiers  exemples  de  ce 
d^placement  d’accent  peuvent  s’observer  en  ^ncien  franjais 
d<yV'  and  there  follows  a statement  of  the  territory  in  France 
where  the  feature  is  actually  current.  Professor  Sheldon  first 


W.:  se42  fam  la  6 de4«  buts£=ces  fem- 
mes-la  ont  des  bouquets. 

27.  C.:  s£42  fam  la  6 d642  buky£=ces  fem- 

mes-1^  ont  des  bouquets. 

CC.:  s£42  fam  la  avo4i  buts£=ces 

femmes-l&  ont  des  bouquets. 

W.:  el43  buts&  (or  buts&t)  d flori=the 
bouquet  is  in  blossom=le  bouquet 
est  fleuri.  The  e in  el  (the  definite 
article)  my  notes  do  not  mark.  I 
think  it  was  £. 

28.  C.:  19  bukye  6 flori=le  bouquet  est 

fleuri. 

CC.:  lo  butsd  eflori=le  bouquet  est  fleuri. 

W.:  dtsii44  tut  aprd46d£n6  a ta  mer?=are 
you  giving  everything  to  your 
mother=es-tu  tout  apr£s  donner& 
ta  m£re  ? 

29.  C.:  £tii  tut  apr£  d6n4  a ta  mer?=es-tu 

tout  apr£s  donner  a ta  mere? 

CC.:  A like  expression  not  in  use=es-tu 
tout  apr^s  donner  a ta  m£re? 

W.:  dla  mdtsd=half=de  la  moiti£. 

30.  C.:  dla  mo45ky£= de  la  rrioiti^. 


drew  my  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  phenomenon 
which  has  been  studied  but  recently  in  its  entirety : Ueber 
Accentverschiebung  in  der  dritten  Person  Pluralis  im 
Alt/ranz  sischen,  von  Werner  Sftderhjelm,  Helsingfors,  1895, 
and  of  which  a concise  summary  and  favorable  review  is 
given  by  G.  Paris  in  volume  xxiv  of  the  Ro  nania,  p.  492. 


42  For  forms  corresponding  to  Fr.  ces  and  des,  M. Legendre 
says  : “ Les  et  des  se  prononcent  presque  invariablement  le 
et  de"  (p.  49),  "Ces  se  prononce  toujours  ces *’  (p.  50). 
Langue fran<.aise au  Canada.  This  recalls  the  interesting 
observations  by  E.  Koschwitz  of  how  such  words  are  actu. 
ally  pronounced  by  educated  Parisians.  (Les parlers  pari- 
siens.  second  edition,  Paris,  1896;  see  the  comments  on  the 
Parisians  themselves  preceding  the  extracts.) 

43  Professor  Sheldon  thinks  the  e of  el  (the  definite  article) 
to  be  e. 

44  I have  remarked  around  Quebec  this  pronunciation,  or 
very  nearly  such, — and  I think  the  feature  nearly  identical 
with  what  M.  Legendre  describes  when  writing  for  Fr. 
creature  and  rotir,  cre'at(z)ure , rot(z)ir  (p.  47,  Langue 
fran^aise).  The  feature  is  parallel  with  the  Waterville  form 
dar.Y  recorded  in  phrase  no.  20,  to  which  see  also  the  note  be- 
low no.  33. 

45  The  first  element  of  the  Fr.  diphthong  in  the  first 
syllable  of  Fr.  moitie  is  unrepresented  in  the  three  dialects, 
and  the  second  element  undergoes  change;  such  variations 
are  apt  to  be  difficult  to  explain  phonetically  and  especially 
in  unaccented  syllables  as  here. 

46  In  such  words  ending  in  an  open  b sound  in  Fr.,  the 
Canadian  equivalent  being  ae,  Fr.  <r/r&r=dialect  iiprce  [see 
Paper  no.  i,  list  (10)]  one  is  tempted  to  look  for  such  a pro- 
nunciation in  Waterville,  but  here  the  dialect  follows  the 
two  Acadian  dialects. 
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CC.:  dla  mo45ts£=  “ **  “ 

W.:  an  bbl  kribtziir47=une  belle  femme 
(creature). 47 

31.  C.:  on  bbl  krbatiir  and  kriatiir48=une 

belle  femme  (creature). 47 
CC.:  on  bbl  krbatiir— une  belle  femme 
(creature). 47 

W.:  ptsi49=little=petit.  The  p was 
scarcely  audible,  but  the  lip  mo- 
tion was  plain. 

32.  C.:  pti49=petit. 

CC.:  pti49=  “ 

W.:  ts6k5ozom=a  few  men=quelques 
homines.  The  first  vowel  was  6 
when  pronounced  plainly.  Cf. 
no.  17. 

33.  C.:  kyokso(kek)6m=quelques  hommes. 
CC. : tsoksoum11  (t  s b kum1Jt)=q  uelques 

hommes. 

III.  Waterville  <2?I=Frenchjf  (consonant), 

g FOLLOWED  BY  A FRONT  VOWEL, 5*  d FOL- 
LOWED BY  i. 

W.:  dzol  (or  rather  perhaps  dzob)  in 
dzol  sal—  gueules*  sal. 


47  Professor  Sheldon  adds:  “This  was  given  as  politer 
than  no.  67.”  This  is  the  sense  I have  noted  in  the  Acadian 
dialects  and  evidently  very  generally  the  sense  in  Canada,  as 
the  dictionaries  of  Dunn  and  Clapin  show. 

48  This  pronunciation  I was  told  is  heard  “from  the  old 
and  quite  ignorant.’’  The  substitution  of  dialect  i for  Fr.  b 
or  e is  not  infrequent  in  the  unaccented  syllable.  S.  Clapin 
gives  ten  or  more  examples  of  such  changes  on  p.  xix  of  his 
Dictionnairc  Cunadien-Francais . 

49  Of  course  merely  ordinary  spoken  French,  Passy  writ- 
ing regularly pti  (p.  9, 1.  1,  2me  edition,  Le  francais  parlb.) 

50  As  in  popular  French,  (Passy  writes  kek~=Fr.  quelque)  so 
in  the  dialect  the  / is  completely  lost.  The  Waterville  and 
Cheticamp  dialects  agree  regularly,as  a rule, in  regard  to  dia- 
lect &=Fr.  k followed  by  a front  vowel  ( not  Fr.  t followed  by 
a single  front  vowel) ; — Professor  Sheldon  notes,  however,  for 
Waterville : “ In  no.  85  occurs  the  relative  pronoun  ki,  not 
/si,  and  in  no.  43  sk.dza  seems  to  be  also  an  exception  to  the 
rule  that  French  k before  a front  vowel  corresponds  to  ts  in 
this  dialect.  The  latter  exception  may  be  due  to  the  preced- 
ing s,  or  both  the  former  and  the  latter  may  belong  properly 
to  another  dialect;  cf.  the  varying  forms  with  h and  z under 
I.” 


51  d%= Fr.  /-followed  by  a front  vowel  is  applicable  also  to 
the  Cheticamp  dialect,  just  as  we  have  found  the  Waterville 
and  Cheticamp  ts  before  front  vowel  coinciding  as  a rule  to 
Fr.  k in  that  position  (not  however  to  ^before  a single  vowel). 

52  The  passage  from  the  back  position  in  Fr.  gueule  to  the 
front  position  in  dzol , though  the  mid  palatal  y position  is 
among  the  most  interesting  of  the  sound  developments  in 


34.  C.:  yol  sal=gueule  sal. 

CC.:  dzol  sal=  “ “ 

W.:  i val8  mudz£=it  is  going  to  rain=il 
va  mouiller  (in  the  sense  of  ‘ pleu- 
voir,’ as  in  at  least  one  dialect  in 
France). 

35.  C.:  iS7  val8  muy453=il  va  mouiller. 

CC.:  is7  v&l8  muy£53=“  “ “ 

W.:  aenbdzuidz=une  aiguille. 

36.  C.:  6ndgiiiy54=  “ “ 

CC.:  6n£dziiiy=  “ “ 

W.:  on  od2=un  oeil.  But  cf.  no.  73. 

37.  C.:  abn4°  6y=,(  “ 

CC.:  am  oy=  “ “ 

W.:  m£  dozoredz=mes  deux  oreilles. 

38.  C.:  m^55  dozor^y^  “ “ “ 

CC.:  m^ss  dozor^y=mes  deux  oreilles. 
W.:  on  br^dz  (perhaps  rather  on)=une 

oreille. 

39.  C.:  on  brby— une  oreille. 

CC.:  on  orby=  “ “ 

W.:  midzi=‘ midi.’ 

40.  C.:  midis6=midi. 

CC.:  midi56=  “ 

W.:  idziva18  (probably  rather  dz)=he  is 
going— il  y va  (?). 

41.  C.:  i57  y val8  and  i yi  val8=il  y va. 

CC.:  157  y val8=il  y va. 


these  dialects.  Remarkably  unique,  too,  is  the  treatment  of 
Fr.  t and  ^before  front  vowels,  as  shown  above,  and  three 
cases  of  Fr.  d in  each  of  the  dialects  as  pointed  out  in  note 
no.  44  of  Paper  No.  I. 

53  muye=Yx . mouiller  is  the  popular  form  for  Fr . pleuvoir 
in  each  of  these  dialects  and  I have  observed  it  in  general 
throughout  Canada. 

54  One  might  expect  lyiy,  just  as  gueule  gives  yol,  but  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  such  a form.  In  phrase  73,  Professor 
Sheldon  writes  for  Fr.  ses  yeux  sezyb,  which  likewise  makes 
an  exception  to  Waterville  dz=Fr.  y.  My  notes  lead  me  to 
believe  that  educational  influence  may  in  a measure  explain 
such  forms.  In  this  connection  the  forms  “ Diyom  ”=Fr. 
Guillaume , “ disae  ”=Fr.  guichet , d iy=Fr.  aiguille  and 
Burdino= Fr.  Bourguignon  (heard  about  Quebec)  are  inter- 
esting by  way  of  comparison. 

55  Cf.  note  42. 

56  If  d precedes  i followed  by  a vowel,  the  dialect  sound 
for  Carleton  is  y;  Fr.  Dieu=yi ; for  Cheticamp,  it  is  dz : 
Fr.  Dieu—dz  'i . But  if  the  Fr.  di  is  followed  by  a consonant 
or  final,  the  sound  in  the  dialects  is  the  same  as  the  French 
sound. 

57  i is  the  regular  dialect  form  for  Fr.  il  and  ils  before  con- 
sonants ; cf.  with  colloquial  French,  Beyer  und  Passy.  Das 
gesprochene  Franz  sisch,  p.  123. 
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W.:  a dziva18— she  is  going=elle  y va. 

42.  C.:  as8  yi59  val8  and  as8  y59  val8=elle  y 

va. 

CC.:  as8  yiS9  val8  and  a y59  va=elle  y va. 
W.:  oli  tut  apreden6  sk&dzal8=we  are 
giving  all,  everything  ;=on  (lui?) 
tout  apres  donner  ce  qu’il  y a (?). 
5°(for  exception  to  ts  Fr.  k.) 

43.  C.:  on  6 tut  apr£  yi59  dbn6  skyal8=nous 

lui  donnons  tout  ce  qu’il  y a. 

CC.:  A like  expression  not  in  use. 

W.:  ma6°  val8  baldzel  plas£=I  am  going 
to  sweep  the  floor— moi  vais  balay- 
er  la  plancher. 

44.  C.:  z64  mal8  balie61  1 plas6  (or)  la  plas6z= 

je  vais  balayer  le  plancher  (or) 
la  place. 

CC.:  z val8  bali661  (or)  brus£63  1 plas£=je 
vais  balayer  (or)  brosser  le  plan- 
cher. 

W.;  ma6°  val8  baldzel  tapi=I  am  going 
to  sweep  the  carpet=moi‘  vais  ba- 
layer le  tapis. 

45.  C.:  z ma64  bali£61  1 tapi=je  vais  balayer 

le  tapis. 

CC.:  z val8  bruse63  1 tapi=je  vais  brosser 
le  tapis. 

W.:  6 val8  baldz6=we  are  going  to 

sweep=on  va  balayer. 

46.  C.:  6 val8  balie6l=we  are  going  to 

sweep— on  va  balayer. 


58  The  usage  in  the  Carleton  and  the  Cheticamp  dialects 
is  a before  consonants  and  ul  before  vowels=Fr.  elle  used 
conjunctively. 

59  y,  Zui  and^f  are  the  dialect  forms  for  Fr.  conjunctive 

lui. 

60  I have  tried  to  find  an  example  in  these  French  Acadian 
and  Canadian  dialects  of  via— Fr.  moi  used  as  in  the  Water- 
ville  dialect  in  phrases  44,  45,  49  and  98,  but  have  been  unable 
to, — that  is,  in  popular  speech  ; my  notes,  however,  contain 
an  expression  in  which  vtwa  is  thus  used  in  Carleton  by  a 
child:  mwa  a vii  do  gl'j  la=(literally)  Fr.  moi  a vu  deux 
gros  rats.  This  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  form  thus  used 
in  the  Waterville  dialect  may  be  due  to  individual  peculiarity 
of  expression  on  the  part  of  the  one  speaking. 

61  b • lie  is  found  in  several  French  dialects  as  can  be  seen 
by  consulting  the  dictionaries;  cf.  J nain,  Dunn,  Clapin ; the 
explanation  of  course  is  simply  phonetical, — the  vowel  pre- 
ceding the y being  attracted  into  the  palatal  position. 

62  pi  s is  the  popular  word  here  ; cf.  Dunn  and  Clapin. 

63  brus  3 is  the  local  popular  word  in  this  phrase. 

64  via  is  a simple  phonetical  change,— the  lips  anticipating 
the  stop  b before  getting  there  actually  form  one  instead  of  a 
spirant. 


CC.:  6 val8  bali£6r  (or)  brus£63=we  are 
going  to  sweep=on  va  brosser. 
W.:  ifz&fret34dzer=it  was  cold  yester- 
day=il  faisait  froid  hier.  Cf.  21. 

47.  C.:  57ifze  frdt34(i)yer  — it  was  cold  yester- 

day=dl  faisait  froid  hier.  Cf.  21. 
CC.:  57ifzd  fr£t34(i)yer~ it  was  cold  yester- 
day—il  faisait  froid  hier.  Cf.  21. 
W.:  odziva18  tuDs  (or  perhaps  va)='we 
are  all  going=on  y va  tou(te?)s. 

48.  C.:  6 yi  val8  tuiI3=we  are  all  going 

there=on  y va  tous  (and)  touted. 
CC.:  z y alo65  tutl3= we  are  all  going 
there=j’y  allons  tous  (and)  toutes. 

W.;  ma6°  val8l  dzirir66  (or  perhaps  vol)— 
I am  going  to  cure  him— moi  vais 
le  gu£rir. 

49.  C.:  z ma  val8  la  yi^rir— I am  going  to 

cure  him— je  m’en  vais  le  gudrir. 
CC.:  z val8  la  dzerir=I  am  going  to  cure 
him=je  vais  le  guerir. 

W.:  i 6 dziri66=he  is  cured-  il  est  gu4ri. 

50.  C.:  i e9  yieri  and  il676yi^ri— “ “ “ 

CC.:  i9  ^ yi^ri  and  il  e67  yieri=  “ “ “ 

W.:  & pidzi  (or  rather  pidzi)68=a  place, 

city  ? See  no.  20. 

51.  C.:  04°  p&y  and  ^40  p^y^un  pays.  See 

the  Waterville  form  for  Fr  .pied, 
no.  101. 


65  The  present  indicative  of  ale=  Fr.  aller  runs  thus  in 
the  Cheticamp  dialect; — Sing:  z va,  ti  va.,  iva;  plural; 
xal(),  vuz  ule‘i  i aid.  Cf.  phrase  no.  *6,  note  41. 

66  The  first  i in  dzirir  is  probably  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  i in  the  accented  syllable. 


67  i represents  Fr.  il  and  also  Fr.  its  and  elles  before  con- 
! sonants  and  vowels.  z/=Fr.  il  can  be  heard  before  a vowel, 
! but  so  it  seemed  to  me  only  in  studied  speech.  Cf.  for  Old 
| French:  Thurot , t.  ii,  p.  141,  and  for  Modern  French  : Das 

gesfirochene  FranzQsisch  of  Beyer  and  Passy,  p.  123.  Cana- 
dian iz—  Fr.  ils,  elles  is  not  popnlar  here. 

68  Both  in  phrase  20  and  here  Prof.  Sheldon  gives  z or  z for 
the  consonant  preceding  the  i.  I suspect  the  sound  to  be  the 
same  I noted  in  Quebec,  corresponding  to  Fr.  d before  i and 
ii; — although  before  /> , as  in  the  next  phrase,  no.  52,  Prof. 
Sheldon  writes  z,  and  I was  in  doubt  whether  to  write  z or 
% ; — that  is  in  such  phrases  as  nos.  31  and  32  where  Prof. 
Sheldon  writes  kriets.ir=F’r.  creature  and ptsi  for  Fr.  petit, 
I hesitated  continually  between  z and  z.  Such  dialectic 
characteristic  affects  the  language  as  a whole  quite  sensibly 
and  was  rather  pleasing  than  otherwise  to  my  ear.  Cf.  note 
33  referring  to  Paper  No.  I,  note  no.  118  referring  to  M. 
Legendre’s  spellings  given  to  show  this  feature,  namely ; 
d(ziu?  =¥r.jour,  d z)/re  .=Fr . dire  ; crSat(z)ure=Fr.  crea- 

] ture  and  r.  t(z)/r  Fr . rctir. 
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CC.:  ae  p£y=un  pays. 

W.:  dzii69  bwa=wood=du  bois. 

52.  C.:  dii  bwa7«>  and  bwa7<>=zdu  bois. 

CC.:  dii  bwa=  “ “ 

W.:  rdzyae  (^rdzy^)7I=rien. 

53.  C.:  ryae,  (y£)— 


CC.:  rya7*=  “ 

W.:  sakr£  mudzi  (or  possibly  m6dzi)= 
sacr6  maudit.  This  I insert  from 
memory  of  my  schoolboy  days, 
when  I occasionally  heard  it  from 
other  boys  in  somewhat  mocking 
reference  to  the  French  Canadians 
to  whom  it  was  credited.  The 
word  mudzi , as  Professor  Chaplin, 
who  indeed  first  reminded  me  of 
its  existence,  has  suggested  to  me, 
is  probably  the  French  ‘ maudit .’ — 
For  other  examples  of  dz,  see  nos. 
6,  7,  8,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21  and  the 
numerals  no.  120. 

54.  C.:  sakr£  m6di73=sacr£  maudit. 

CC.:  sakr6  75mudi74=“  “ 

W.:  te2t=t£te. 

55.  C.:  tet—  “ 

CC.:  tet  =?  “ 


W.:  soz=chose. 

56.  C.:  soz=  “ 

CC.:  suz75=“ 

W.:  mabus=ma  bouche. 

57.  C.:  mabus76=ma  bouche. 


69  For  the  sound  in  dzii,  read  the  comments  in  the  preced- 
ing note,  no.  68. 

70  Pronounced  bwa  by  the  young  and  bwh  by  the  old. 


71  In  noting  this  form  Professor  Sheldon  adds : “ I also 
wrote  - rdzyae  marking  the  e as  “ reduced,”  but  my  notes  say 
that  the  r was  a vowel  though  plainly  rolled.  Perhaps  they 
should  be  omitted.  Cf.  also  vyue,  no.  85.” 


72  The  dialect  words  corresponding  to  Fr.  chien , biett  and 
rien  sounded  to  my  ear  more  like  lid,  bid  and  rid  than  they 
did  like  side,  bide  and  riae. 


73  Heard  much  in  the  following  and  used  in  like  expres- 
sions : va  td,  so  vu , s..kre  modi  fu= Fr.  va-t-en  chez  vous, 
sacrd  maudit  Jou . 

74  For  d final  in  the  dialect=Fr.  di  final,  see  note  56. 

75  Besides  dialect  u before  m and  «=Fr.  om  and  on  (not 
nasal)  as  stated  in  note  no.  n,  there  area  number  of  other 
words  where  both  in  the  accented  syllable  and  in  the  unac- 
cented, the  same  change  occurs  before  other  consonants  just 
as  in  this  case  inudi  and  also  in  no.  56  in  CC.  suz.  Jdnain 
mentions  this  feature  on  p,  17  of  Prononciation  saintongeaise 
(preceding  the  Dictionnaire).  The  lip  action  which  Prof 
Sheldon  points  out  as  particularly  strong  for  i and  z,  I think 
accounts  in  general  for  such  pronunciations  ®r  “roundings.” 


CC.: 

mabtis76=ma  bouche  gtil=Fr.  goule 
is,  however,  more  popular. 

W.: 

£ livr77— un  livre. 

58. 

C.: 

ae  liv78=  “ “ 

CC.: 

£e  liv78r=  “ “ 

W.: 

16m=l’homme. 

59- 

C.: 

16m—  “ 

CC.: 

lumIX=  “ 

W.: 

16zom— les  hommes. 

60. 

C.: 

1642z6m=les  hommes. 

CC.: 

l£42zum”=les  hommes. 

W.: 

la  fam=la  femme. 

61. 

C.: 

la  fatn=“  “ 

CC.: 

la  fam=“  “ 

W.: 

le4*  faem  (fam?)=les  femmes. 

62. 

C.: 

I642  fam=  “ “ 

CC.: 

le42  fam=  “ “ 

W.: 

&n79  gra8°  fam=une  grande  femme. 

63. 

C.: 

on  gra8°  fam=  “ “ “ 

CC.; 

on  gra  fam — “ “ “ 

W.: 

aen79  gros  fam=une  grosse  femme. 
Or  on, 79  but  there  was  not  much 
d quality. 

64. 

C.: 

on  gros  fam=une  grosse  femme. 

CC.: 

on  gros  fam=  “ “ “ 

W.: 

ae  grat6m=un  grand  homme. 

65- 

C.: 

&40  gratom  and  ae  graz8lom=un 
grand  homme. 

CC.: 

ae4«  gratum=un  grand  homme. 

W.: 

ae  gr6t826m=un  gros  homme. 

66. 

C.: 

a e gr682tom—  “ “ “ 

CC.: 

ae  gr68*tum=  “ “ “ 

76  Here  the  difference  between  the  dialect  form  and  the 
French  form  seems  to  me  to  be  that  referred  to  in  note  10,  or 
" wide  ” for  “ narrow  ” and  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  common 
dialect  feature  $=Fr.  i (as  in  is\t=  Fr.  ici),  where  the  pronun- 
ciation-of  thesis  that  in  E.  bit.  The  late  Miss  Soames  in 
her  Introduction  to  the  Study  0/  Phonetics,  p.  49,  discusses 
most  interestingly  what  these  differences  really  are. 

77  Professor  Sheldon  adds  : “ The  r was  hardly  audible, 
but  was  not  lost  to  the  consciousness  of  the  speaker.’’ 

78  In  these  two  dialects  the  i is  as  in  French  long  and 
“narrow;”  the  dialect  vowels  i,  0 and  u,  which  are  not 
French,  may  be  due  partly  to  the  influence  of  speaking 
English. 

79  Cf.  phrase  no.  22  for  another  form  of  the  indefinite 
feminine  article  and  see  the  note  no.  36. 

80  See  phrase  no.  10  for  another  feminine  form. 

81  Analogy  of  the  forms  so  common  where  a z is  heard;  cf. 
note  23  to  phrase  no.  13. 

82  These  forms  are  due  to  false  analogy  just  as  the  “ cuirs 
et  velours"  in  ordinary  French  are. 


VV.: 

£en  bel  fkm  — une  belief  femme. 
See  phrase  no.  31,  note  47. 

67.  C.: 

bn  bcl  fam— line  belle83  femme. 

CC. 

bn  b£l  farn=  “ “ “ 

VV.: 

lb  b krbz— the  water  is  deep— l’eau 
est  creuse. 

68.  C.: 

16  6 krbz—  l’eau  est  creuse. 84 

CC. 

16  e krbz—-  “ “ “ 

VV.: 

bn85  db  fee— tin  enfant. 

69.  C.: 

abn  je  fce86— “ “ 

CC. 

cen  & f3b86-r“  “ 

VV.: 

sez42omla  so  fu=ces  hommes-lk  sont 
fous. 

■*4 

O 

O 

s£z4*oml&  so  fu— ces  hommes-lk  sont 
fous. 

CC.: 

: s£z4aLiml&  so  fu=ces  homtnes-lk  sont  j 
fous. 

W.: 

son£=son  nez. 

71.  C.: 

son6=son  nez. 

CC.: 

: son6=  “ “ 

W.: 

la  pli=la  pluie. 

72.  C.: 

la  piii87=la  pluie. 

CC.: 

: la  piii87=“  “ 

W.: 

s£z  yo88=ses  yeux.  Cf.  no.  37. 

73.  C.: 

s£z  yo=  “ “ 

CC. 

: s6z  yo=  “ “ 

W.: 

port— porte. 

74.  C.: 

port89=  “ 

CC. 

: port89=  “ 

VV.: 

nu=nous. 

75.  C.: 

nu=nous,  but  not  as  subject  for 

which  <5=Fr.  on  with  third  pers. 
sing,  is  used. 


83  A form  corresponding  to  Fr .gentility  I have  not  found 
in  use  in  any  of  the  localities  I have  studied. 

84  A form  corresponding  to  Fr.  profonde  is  not  in  use. 

85  For  other  forms  of  the  indefinite  masculine  article,  see 
phrase  no.  25  and  also  note  40. 

86  The  dialect  form  for  Fr.  an  or  en  is  nearer  de  than  CL;  as 
a rule  it  appears  to  me  to  be  de.  Cf.  phrase  no.  37  and  see 
note  42. 

87  The  l of  Fr.  pluie  is  completely  lost;  parallel  with  this 
is  dialect pu=¥r.  plus.;  cf.  koko  in  phrase  no.  17. 

88  See  the  comment  on  dialect  dz=Fr.  y in  note  54  referring 
to  this  phrase,  no.  73. 

89  The  o is  the  same  here  as  in  French ; a noticeable 
feature,  however,  of  these  two  dialects  is  that  in  words  where 
the  r is  final  or  followed  by  a silent  consonant,  the  dialect  o is 
then  not  the  Fr.  o in  the  French  word  or , that  is,  mid-back- 
wide-round,  but  mid-back-narrow-round  as  in  Fr.  beau  ; thus, 
dialect  tdr= Fr.  tort,  sounds  exactly  like  Eng-,  tore  (the past 
of  to  tear) . 


CC.:  nu=nous,  hut  not  as  subject  for 
which  z or  ia=Fr.je  with  the  verb 
in  the  first  pers.  plural. 

VV . : lw^9°=toi.  Cf.  no.  14. 

76.  C.:  twa9°.  91 =toi . 

CC.:  twa9°,  9T—  “ 

W.:  vu=vous.  Cf.  no.  92. 

77.  C.:  vu9I=“ 

CC.:  vu9x=‘ ‘ 


W.:  vata?  (or  vo  — ?)=va-t’en. 

78.  C.:  v8atc£86=  “ 

CC.:  v8atce86=  “ 

W.:  taedbai=perhaps=peut-£tre  bien. 
The  d was  not  very  distinct. 

79.  C.:  pt^tbae94  and  tet  bde=peut-etre  bien. 

Cf.  Passy’s  ts6  pa  =Fr.  je  ne  sais 
pas . Ettide , p.  123. 

CC.:  tet  b&=peut-etre  bien. 


W.:  savapa  bde=9a  (ne9»)  va  pas  bien. 

80.  C.;  sk  va  pa  bfe94=5a  (ne9a)  va  pas  bien. 

CC.:  sa  va  pa  bse=  “ “ “ “ “ 

W.:  b6kubab=beaucoup  bien. 

81.  C.:  93biikuba;94=“  “ 

CC.:  b6kuba*94—  “ “ 

VV.:  savo=savon  (probably). 

82.  C.:  savo95=“ 

CC.:  savo95=“ 


90  Cf.  again  in  regard  to  dialect  we  and  wei  the  Remark 
under  note  103  of  Paper  no.  1 — (referred  to  before  in  notes  16 
and  26  of  this  paper),  twa  is  heard  a good  deal, — see  the 
note  no.  91  below,  where  a remark  by  the  school  teacher, 
Mile.  Allard,  gives  an  idea  of  the  difference  in  usage  of  tw.i 
and  vu  as  observed  by  her. 

91  Mile.  Allard  says  : “ Les  Canadiens  se  tutoient  plus  que 
les  Acadiens.  En  general,  les  parents  canadiens  se  font 
tutoyer  par  leurs  enfants,  ce  qui  est  tres-rare  chez  les 
Acadiens.  Les  Acadiens  du  Nouveau  Brunswick,  de  la  Nou- 
velle  Ecosse  et  du  Cap-Breton  se  tutoient  generalement,  ex- 
cepte  l’epoux  et  l’epouse  qui,  quoique  se  tutoyant  avant 
leur  mariage  se  disent  vous  lorsqu’ils  sont  mari^s.’’ 

92  Just  as  a form  corresponding  to  Fr.  ne  is  lacking  in  the 
dialects,  so  ne  itself  is  disappearing  in  popular  French. 

93  The  form  buku  is  apparently  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
last  syllable  on  the  first.  It  generally  replaces  Fr.  tree  be- 
fore an  adjective ; for  example,  buku  bon=  Fr.  beaucoup 
bonne,  that  is,  tr  'es-bonne . 

94  bee  is  the  form  in  use  for  the  Fr.  adverb  Hen;  (see 

bug  v 

note  72)=Fr . bien  in  the  sense  of  the  noun,  goods  or  property. 

95  As  remarked  in  note  86,  dialect  at  to  my  ear  as  a rule 
represented  Fr.  an  or  en;  so,  too,  the  dialect  form  for  Fr.  on 
sounded  like  d or  Tie,  difficult  to  distinguish  which;  cf.  the 
Parisian  pronunciation  of  Fr,  an  or  en  with  Fr.  on. 
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W.:  livii'fcl  saw  him  and  <xl$&  I i saw 
her=? 

83.  C.:96  = 

CC.:  zlvii97=je  levis. 

W.:  a va  vnir=she  is  going  to  come  — 
elle  va  venir. 

84.  C.:  a va98  mnir=elle  va  venir. 

CC.:  a v&  vnir=  “ “ “ 

W.:  la  vlat9  (sometimes  nearly  vla99)  ki 
vy&=la  voil&  qui  vient.  5<>(For  ex- 
ception to  ts=Fr.  k .) 

85.  C.:  lavi..99  ki  vyae*=:la  voila  qui  vient. 

CC.:  la vla99  tsi vyai*=“  “ “ “ 

W.:  i57  d£n=he  is  giving=il  donne.  See 

no.  12. 

86.  C.:  i57  d6n— il  donne. 

CC.:  is7  dun=“  “ 

W.:  i £tapr£d£n£=il  est  apr£s  donner. 
See.  no.  13. 

87.  C.:  i (or)  il  6 apr&  d6n£. 

CC.:  A like  form  of  expression  not  in  use. 
W.:  fd99  ka  li&zot  tut  dadl&  (k*  or  a very 
short  kt,  l in  lilz  v«ry  faint,  d > or 
dl  with  very  short  })==  I must  take 
them  all  out  of  there=faut  que 
(je?  les  ?)  6te  tou(te?)s  de  deli. 

88.  C.:  f699  ka  zl£z  6t  tud  do  12t=faut  que  je 

les  6te  tou(te?)s  de  deli. 

CC.:  (C99  ko  z l£z  ut  tu  do  l&=faut  que  je 
les  6te  tou(te  ?)s  de  deli. 

YV.:  t6100  fu  (not  ft — ; but  cf.  no  91.)—  you 
are  a fool=tu  es  fou. 

89.  C.:  t£IO°  fu=tu  es  fou. 

CC.:  t£IO°  fu— “ “ “ 

W.:  fdl— tu  es  folle. 

90.  C.:  IO°t6  f61=“  “ “ 

CC.:  i°ot£  f61— “ “ “ 

W.:  t£IO*tofu=you  are  a fool=tu  es  un 
fou. 

96  An  exact  equivalent  to  the  CC.  x l vii— Fr.  je  le  vis  is 
lacking  as  there  is  no  preterite  tense  in  the  dialect. 

97  Evidently  analogy  of  the  past  participle/ 

98  Influence  of  the  n in  nasalizing  the  Fr.  v so  that  the  j 
sound  is  as  written  mnir.  Cf.  Passy’s  amnu= Fr.  avenue 
and  rt  nni : r= Fr.  revenir.  Etude,  §434. 

* Conjugated  with  dwer= Fr.  avoir. 

99  Cf.  with  examples  from  popular  French  given  by  Passy 
in  his  £tude, 

100  Popular  French,  Beyer  und  Passy,  §91. 

101  Analogy  of  forms  where  a / may  be  heard,  as  in  the 
third  pers.  sing.  See  note  23. 


91.  C.:  t£  fii4o.  »5=tu<es  11  n fou. 

CC.:  te  a*  fu4°»  is=±‘-‘  “ “ “ 

W.:  vuz&tfu=vous  £tes  fou. 

92.  C.:  vuzetfu  — “ “ “ 

CC.:  vuzetfu—  “ “ “ 

W.:  t£fu  kom  & mas  a bal^t110*  — you  are 
a fool  like  a broomstick,  tu  es  foil 
comme  un  manche  i balai. 

93.  C.:  t6  fu  kdm  je  mas  (mah)  a bal&=you 

are  a fool  like  a broomstick,  tu  es 
fou  comme  un  manche  & balai. 
CC.:  tb  fu  kdm  afe  mas  a bald=you  are  a 
fool  like  a broomstick,  tu  es  fou 
comme  un  manche  a balai. 

W.:  i fd  fr&t34“it  is  cold=il  fait  froid. 

94.  C.:  i57  fe  frdt34— it  is  cold=il  fait  froid. 

CC.:  is7  fd  frdt34=“  “ “ “ “ ‘ “ “ 

W.:  i fd  s6=it  is  warm=il  fait  chaud. 

95.  C.:  is7  fd  s6=il  fait  chaud. 

CC.:  i57  fd  s6=“  “ 

W.:  i bwdl6— -he  is  drinking— il  boit. 

96.  C.:  i bwal6=il  boit. 

CC.:  i bwal6=“  “ 

W.:  truv£=to  find— trouver. 

97.  C.:  truv£=trouver. 

CC.:  truv£=  “ 

YV.:  ma6°  va  ekrir—  I am  going  to  write= 
moi  vais  6cnre. 

98.  C.:  zit>3  ma  £krir=je  vais  £crire. 

CC.:  z va  £krir=  

\\r . : sbn  £tab  b grad&=h!s  stable  is  large. 
Cf.  no.  10;  son  Stable  est  grande. 

99.  C.:  son  6tab*°4  £ grad— son  etable  est 

grande. 

CC.:  son  4tab  e grad— son  etable  est 
grande. 

Y\r.:  la  lwel6=the  law,  la  loi. 

100.  C.:  la  lwal6— la-loi. 

CC.:  la  lwal6=“  “ 

ioa  In  lists  of  words  where  a final  t is  sounded  in  the  dia- 
lects representing  words  where  in  French  under  like  condi- 
tions no  t is  heard,  my  notes  go  to  show  that  the  feature  is 
more  common  in  Canadian  than  in  Acadian  French  ; see  note 
no.  59,  Paper  No.  I.  Professor  Squair  records  the  Ste.  Anno 
pronunciation  of  Fr.  balai,  no.  4 in  list  (5)  of  his  Contribu- 
tion, which  if  I might  interpret  it  phonetically  would  be 
about  like  bales  or  bdla . 

103  w/S=Fr.  va  here  seems  to  be  used  on  the  analogy ; ol 
such  expressions  as  no.  44  : z ma  b.Lie—Yx  .je  vais  balieri  in 
which  the  vi  can  be  accounted  for  as  in  note  64. 

104  Both (£rah)  and  e tab  are  in  use;  there  is  how- 
ever no  form  corresponding  to  Fr.  e etirie. 
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W.:  as  py4*=a  foot,  un  pied. 

101.  C.:  ae  py6— un  pied. 

CC.:  se  py6=“  “ 

W.:  6 podz6m—  some  men=un  peu  des 

hommes. 

102.  C.:  & pod 6m  (rare);  £y6kSn  (far  com‘ 

moner)— quelques  hommes. 

CC.:  2d  po  dum=un  peu  d’hommes. 

W.:  pupw&=father=papa. 

103.  C.:  pap&=papa. 

CC.:  pop&105=papa. 

W.:  Ie42  mdbl— walls  of  the  room  (?)=les 
meubles. 

104.  C.:  1^42  mo"b=les  meubles. 

CC.:  I642  mob=“  “ 

W.:  nw"erl6=-b]ack=noir. 

105.  C.:  nw6rl6=noir. 

CC.:  nw6rl6=  “ 

W.:  aen36  mezo=a  house=une  maison. 

106.  C.:  6n  mezo--une  maison, 

CC.:  on  m6zo=  “ “ 

W.:  aen36es61=a  ladder=une  6chelle. 

107.  C.:  on6s61— une  6chelle. 

CC.:  on6s61—  “ “ 

W.:  aen36  plaes  {or  plas?)=a  place=une 
place. 

108.  C.:  on  plas62=une  place. 

CC.:  on  plas=  “ “ 

W.:  Ion  (with  a short  vowel)=moon= 
lane. 

109.  C.:  lun=lune  (the  u is  very  shortf)  and 

the  effect  similar  to  Ion. 

CC.:  liin=lune  (the  u is  very  shortf)  and 
the  effect  similar  to  Ion. 

W.:  sa  vw6=his  voice=sa  voix. 
no.  C.:  sa  waI<J6=sa  voix. 

CC.:  sa  walo6=  “ “ 

W.:  '£  sy:e=a  dog=un  chien. 
in.  C.:  2d  sya7*  and  syab=un  chien. 

* As  in  no.  51  dialect  pidzi  represents  Yr.fays,  a form 
pdze  might  be  looked  for  representing  Fr.  pied.  Cf.  also 
phrases  nos.  133  and  134  where  one  might  rather  look  for  fidz 
than  fig. 

105  Weakening  of  the  vowel  of  the  unaccented  syllable;  see 
Passy,  Etude,  §313. 

f Corblet  in  his  Glossaire  Picard  gives  leune  on  line . 

106  This  is  merely  a bilabial  for  a lip-tooth  consonant;  cf. 
phrase  no.  8 ; a pronunciation  which  occurs  also  in  popular 
French  as  mentioned  in  note  no.  94  of  Paper  No.  I. 


CC.:  2d  sya72=  “ “ 

W.;  2d  sa  (or  rather  sa)=a  cat=un  chat. 

112.  C.:  2d  saIQ7=un  chat. 

CC.:  3b  sai<>7=  “ “ 

W.:  d6  sa=des  chats. 

113.  C.:  d642  sa=“  “ 

CC.:  d642  za=“  “ 

W.:  3d  rwe 

ii4-  C.:  ag  rwa.*°8 
CC.:  3d  rwa. 

W.:  aen  ren=a  queen=une  reine. 

115*  C.:  on  ren=une  reine. 

CC.:  on  ren=  “ “ 

W.:  aen  wez6=a  bird=un  oiseau. 

116.  C.:  3d  w6z6IQ9=un  oiseau. 

CC.:  ae  ozdI09=  “ “ 

W.:  ffisms=a  road=un  chemin. 

117.  C.:  aesma110  and  sm<e=un  chemin. 

CC.:  aesma110  “ smae=  “ “ 

W.:  3d  (or  e)  kanotI02=ra  boat=un  canot. 

1 18.  C.:  3d  kano— un  canot. 

CC.:  <e  kano—  “ “ 

W.:  flor=fleur. 

119.  C.:  florm- fleur. 

CC.:  flor— - 

The  cardinal  numerals  1-20,  100; 

W.:  as,  do,  twa,  kat  (katz8lom=Fr. 
quatre  hommes),  saek,  sis,  s6t,  uit. 


107  Feminine  on  sdt=  Fr.  une  chatte. 

108  As  a rule  in  Carleton  as  in  Cheticamp,  a final  French  a 
is  represented  in  the  dialect  by  a.  For  Carleton,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  both  a ( a rather  than  a)  and  a are  heard,  a by 
the  young  and  S by  the  old  : trwa  and  trw%= Fr.  trois ; bwa 
z.x\&bw?i—Yr.bois,Y.x\%>.wood\  mwa  and  «wS^-Fr.  mors,  Eng. 
month-,  piua  and  pwa=Yr.  pois,  Eng.  pea ; pm  a and  pwu=  Fr. 
poids , Eng.  'weight.  Most  other  dialect  words  with  the  ending 
corresponding  to  Fr.  oi,  like  ww«-Fr.  ntoi  and  twa^~  Fr.  toi, 
have,  as  a rule,  only  a.  This  points  to  something  similar  to 
what  Beyer  in  his  Franz  sische  Phonetik , p.  20,  comments 
on;  that  is,  that  the  modern  tendency  in  popular  French  is  to 
bring  open  and  closed  a together. 

109  1 n Carleton  and  Cheticamp  the  rule  is  that  we  corre- 
sponds to  Fr.  oi,  when  the  ot  is  not  final.  There  are,  how- 
ever. a few  cases  of  we  instead  of  we  as  in  Carleton  wez  , 
while  Cheticamp  izd=Yr.  oiseau  is  irregular.  See  the  Re- 
mark f under  note  no.  103,  Paper  No.  I . 

no  Cf.  note  72.  I recorded  a number  of  cases  of  dialect 
a=Fr.  in,  but  could  establish  no  exact  rule. 

in  flor  is  used  continually  for  a form  corresponding  to  Fr. 
farine , Eng. flour  and  in  this  sense  appears  to  be  an  Anglicism. 
In  Carleton  and  Cheticamp  the  dialect  ending  corresponding 
to  Fr.  -eur  is  apt  to  be  closed,  that  is,  the  o in  Fr. peu  rather 
than  the  o in  Fr . peur. 
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noff,  dzis,  oz,  duz,  tr£xz,  katdrz. 
tsez  (not  ts&z),s£xz,  dziss&t,dziziiit, 
dziznoff,  v<e ; sa,  (or  perhaps  bet- 
ter sae). 

C.:  o,  ae,  do(z),112  trwa(z),  trw&(z), 

kat(r)(z8x),  sae(z8x),  saek,  si(z),  sis, 
s£(z8x),  set,  ui(z8x)(t),  iiit,  no(z8x)(v), 
ndf,  di(z),  dis,  6z,  duz,  tr£z,  tr&z, 
katdrz,  kyabz,  s&z,  di  s£(z8x),  di  s£t, 
diziii(z8x)(t),  diziiit,  dizno(z8x)(v), 
diznof,  vae(z8x)(t)  s<£(z)  (but  s ae  6 or 

CC.:  6,  3d,  ydn,  do(zXX2)dos,  trwa(z),  trwas, 
kat(z),  sae(k);  si(z),  sis,  s£(z),  s£t, 
iii(z),  uit,  no(z),  nof,  di(z),  dis,  oz, 
duz,  tr£z,  katdrz,  tsaez,  sez,  dise(z), 
dis£t,  diziii(z),  diziiit,  dizno(z), 
diznof,  vae(z)(t),  sae(z). 

Supplement.* 

W.:  z£ix3  baedzami=I  have  many  friends 
[=j’ai  bien  des  amis]. 

121.  C.:  z6  b2e94  d4z  ami=j’ai  bien  des  amis. 

CC.:  z6  bae  d6z  ami—  “ “ “ “ 

VV.:  han  6 tso’ko— I have  some  [— j’en 
ai  quelqu(es)  uns.  I doubt  the 
correctness  of  the  accent,  and 
think  the  last  letter  should  be  o]. 

122.  C.:  zan4kok6=j’en  ai  quelqu(es)  uns. 

CC.:  zan£tsoko—  “ “ “ “ “ 

W.:  han  6 ddba=I  have  some  stockings 
[z=j’en  ai  des  bas]. 

123.  C.:  z6  d 6 b&=j’ai  des  bas;  (not  said  as 

above  in  Waterville  with  an  or  a= 
Fr.  en). 

CC.:  z6  d6  ba=j’ai  des  bas;  (not  said  as 

1 12  The  forms  enclosed  in  parentheses  are  heard  before 
vowels  ; those  ending  in  a vowel  before  consonants,  or  when 
there  is  no  form  ending  in  a consonant,  as  final  as  in  do,  trwa; 
those  ending  in  a consonant  may  appear  as  final  or  where 
that  is  the  only  form  as  in  duz , tr,z , etc.,  before  both  vowels 
and  consonants.  The  form  for  Fr.  cent  is  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  that  for  Fr.  cinq  when  before  consonants. 

* Professor  Sheldon  continues  : “ As  a supplement  I can 
now  add  some  additional  specimens  taken  from  the  pronunci- 
ation of  M.  J.  (=dz),  the  mother  of  L.  L.  and  written  in  a 
phonetic  spelling  essentially  the  same  as  that  employed 
above.  They  were  written  at  my  suggestion  by  an  inex- 
perienced observer  not  familiar  with  spoken  French.  He 
writes  d for  both  d and  o.  I add  in  brackets  remarks  of  my 
own. — M.  J.  was  born  in  Cornville,  Maine,  cannot  read  nor 
write,  is  forty-nine  years  old,  has  always  lived  in  Maine,  ex- 
cept a year  and  a half  in  Canada  after  being  married.” 


above  in  Waterville  with  an  or  H— 
Fr.  en.) 

W.:  h&x3  d£  kuto=d  have  some  knives 
[=j’ai  des  couteaux]. 

124.  C.:  z6  (I16)  d6  kuto=j’ai  des  couteaux. 

CC.:  z6  d&  kuto=  “ “ “ 

W.:  han£=I  have  some  [=j’en  ai]. 

125.  C.:  zaneXX2=j’en  ai. 

CC.:  zan£=  “ “ 

W.:  z£xi3  ta  saepo— I have  many  hats 
[=j’ai  tant  de  chapeaux]. 

126.  C.:  z6  ta  dsaepo=j’ai  tant  de  chapeaux 

(not  said  without  d or  ds). 

CC.:  z6  ta  dsaepd^j ’ai  tant  de  chapeaux 
(not  said  without  d or  dj). 

W.:  h£*i3  sd=I  am  warm  [=j’ai  chaud]. 

127.  C.:  z6  (h£)  {h6)  sd=j’ai  chaud. 

CC.:  z6  so. 

W. : hes wi— I am  thirsty  [==j  ’ai  soif.  The 
sign  English  i in  {hit),  {pin), 
etc.]. 

128.  C.:  z6  (h£)  he16  swef. 

CC.:  z4l6  sw^f. 


W.:  h4Ir3  fa=I  am  hungry=j’ai  faim. 

129.  C:.  16  (h6)  he  fa  xx«,  72  (rather  than  f<£). 

CC.;  z 6 faIX°.  72  (fie). 

W.:  pupa  6IIi  ba=papa  is  good  [=papa 
est  bon]. 

130.  C.:  papa  6 bo=papa  est  bon. 

CC.:  p3paI05  e bo=“  “ “ 

W.:  pupa  611 4 gra— -papa  is  tall  [=papa 
est  grand]. 

131.  C.:  papa  6 gra— papa  est  grand. 

CC.:  papa^s  ^ gra— “ “ “ 

W.:  ma  gae'saxx4  6ptsi=my  son  is  small 
[=mon  gargon  est  petit]. 

132.  C.:  mo  gaerso  6 pti49=mon  gargon  est 

petit. 

CC.:  mo  gaerso  e pti49=mon  gargon  est 
petit. 

W.:  ma  figxx5  6 b&l=my  daughter  is 
handsome  [=ma  fille  est  belle]. 

133.  C.:  ma  fiy  6 b^l=ma  fille  est  belle. 

CC.:  ma  fiy  6 bel=  “ “ “ “ 


112  An  expression  much  used  here  is  zdne&tnas*—  Fr.  j'en 
ai  en  masse,  meaning  b.aucoup . 

IT3  Cf.  this  /=Fr.  ai  with  that  recorded  in  nos.  4 and  5,  6 
and  7,  (which  is  e). 

X14  Cf.  this  e'—Fr.  est  with  that  recorded  in  nos.  1,  2,  50,  87 
and  99. 


II 


W.: 

134.  C.: 
CC.: 
W.: 


135-  C.: 

CC.: 

W.: 


136.  C.: 
CC.: 
W.: 


137.  C.: 
CC.: 


n6  fig”5  vi£n—  our  daughters  are 
coming  [=nos  filles  viennent]. 
no  fiy  vi&n=nos  filles  viennent. 
no  fiy  v3noIl6=nos  filles  viennent. 
muma  laevyu  do  groTa=mamma 
saw  two  big  rats  (gro*r&  in  her  dia- 
lect means  either  rats  or  big  rats) 
[=mamam  ? deux  gros  rats.  I 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  accent 
in  mu'ma,  and  the  last  letter  in  the 
same  word  should  perhaps  be  d. 
In  Icevyu , I think  yu  should  be  «]. 
mama  & vii  do  gro  ra  (Cf.,  however, 
note  6o)=maman  a vu  deux  gros 
rats. 

mama  & vii  do  gro  ra^maman  a vu 
deux  gros  rats. 

“ ‘ Father  ’ in  her  dialect  is  the  same 
as  in  standard  French,  or  perhaps 
the  first  e is  pronounced  more  like 
ie  in  the  modern  French  ‘ pierre .’ 
p£r— p£re. 
p6r=  “ 

“ I don’t  think  I have  given  all  the 
various  ways  for  ‘ I have  ’ in  the 
dialect.  I will  not  say  positively, 

but it  seems  as  if  she  said 

something  like  sfi  or  hwfe  for  ‘ I 
have.’  ” 
z<§,  h6  h6. 


Results  of  the  Comparison. 

Thus  far  in  the  present  paper  certain  facts  re- 
garding the  popular  speech — particularly  the 
phonology — in  three  localities  very  far  apart 
from  each  other  have  been  put  on  record.  In 
Paper  No.  I,  similar  facts  in  regard  to  a fourth 
locality,  Sainte  Anne  de  Beaupr£,  examined 
by  Professor  Squair  of  Toronto  University, 
were  brought  to  light.  That  certain  conclu- 
sions be  drawn  from  the  results  compared  is 
reasonably  to  be  expected.  They  may  not 
prove  at  all  proportional  to  the  work  of  inves- 
tigation, like  much  scientific  research,  but  the 
scientist  would  be  the  last  to  disparage  such 
investigation  on  that  account. 

Perhaps  by  any  one  interested  enough  to 
desire  to  know  what  the  dialects  are  that  are 

115  Cf.  with  nos.  35,  36,  37  and  38  where  Fr.  y (consonant) 
^dialect  di.  See  also  the  * under  note  105. 

116  What  is  said  in  the  important  note  41  applies  to  this 
case. 


spoken  in  America,  the  question  may  now  very 
naturally  be  asked  at  once:  Is  the  dialect  ex- 
amined by  Professor  Sheldon  an  Acadian 
French  or  a Canadian  French  dialect?  This 
question  presupposes  that  “ Acadian  French  ” 
is  one  thing  and  “ Canadian  French  ” another, 
and  if  such  be  the  case,  the  question  can  be 
answered  by  showing  to  what  extent  certain 
forms  in  the  Waterville  dialect  are  Acadian,  or 
Canadian,  or  something  else. 

In  Paper  No.  I,  I have  shown  that  the  same 
provinces  of  France  furnished  contingents  for 
both  Acadia  and  Canada,  and  that  one  of  these 
regions  was  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  which 
by  reason  of  its  political  preponderance  had  in 
almost  every  way,  as  well  as  linguistically,  ex- 
erted more  influence  upon  the  surrounding 
regions  than  any  one  of  them  could  upon  it  or 
tipon  each  other.  Take,  for  instance,  as  a con- 
crete example,  the  dialect  form  z sii=Fr.  je 
suis.  Because  this  form  belongs  to  Cham- 
pagne, IT7  or  is  a common  BurgundianIJ7  one, 
hardly  signifies  that  its  appearance  in  Canada 
is  to  be  directly  traced  to  either  of  those  pro- 
vinces, for  the  form  is  a common  one  to  the 
region  of  Paris, — though  it  may  have  come 
there  from  another  province.  Just  so  with 
a number  of  widely  spread  pronunciations. 
Thus  again  dialect  a=Fr.  e before  r plus  a 
pronounced  consonant  as  in  vart=Fr.  verte ; 
the  French  dialect  dictionaries  show  this  pro- 
nunciation to  be  the  usual  one  in  a number  of 
provinces,  and  Thurot118  illustrates  repeatedly 
its  use  both  in  the  provinces  and  about  Paris 
from  very  early  times.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  sound  a often  called  the  “ Norman  a,”  and 
so  characteristic  of  many  French  provinces  and 
of  perhaps  all  Acadian  or  Canadian  French. 
Likewise  the  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns 
al  or  a=Fr.  ^//<?and  of  i or  iz= Fr.  il  or  its  are 
identical  in  a number  of  regions  both  in  France 
and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  So  are  the 
sounds  w 6 or  w£  representing  Fr.  Sunder  cer- 
tain conditions.  The  pronunciation  -a  or  -ae. 
representing  the  Fr.  -ais  as  in  dialect  ava=Fr, 
avals , mova=Fr.  mauvais , also  so  characteris- 
tic of  Canadian  French,  mostly  in  endings,  as 
in  the  two  examples  (but  which  as  yet  I have 
not  met  in  Acadian  regions),  is  common  to 

117  Etude  sur  le  langage  ptpulaire  de  Paris , Ch.  Nisard, 
p.  227. 

118  Tome  I,  pp.  4-15.  See  also  note  no.  77^  Paper  No.  1. 
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Poitou  as  well  as  to  the  region  about  Paris. ”9 
So,  too,  the  pronunciation  6r— Fr.  or  final  or 
followed  by  silent  consonants,  as  in  dialect 
i6r=¥r.fort , k6r=Fr.  corps , etc.,  is  common 
to  several  regions120  besides  that  of  Paris.120 
Also  6= Fr.  t in  words  like  dialect  fr6r=Fr. 
frtre,  m£r=Fr.  nitre  and  p£riar=Fr.  ptre. 
And  ii=Fr.  euy  as  in  iiz£n=Fr.  Eugene .I22 

One  can  easily  show  a similar  condition  of 
things  to  a certain  extent  to  be  true  of  the 
consonants, — going  to  show  together  with  the 
vowel  indications,  that  the  French  of  the  region 
about  Paris  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
is  the  basis  of  both  Acadian  and  Canadian 
French.122  (^'-d  We  come,  then, naturally  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  what  distinguishes  Aca- 
dian from  Canadian  French,  and  here  the 
similarities  in  nature  and  extent  are  such  that 
an  idea  of  them  may  perhaps  best  be  obtained 
by  supposing  a question  somewhat  parallel  to 
this  to  be  asked  : How  does  American  English 
differ  from  the  English  spoken  in  England  ? 
There  might  well  be  quite  as  many  different 
attempts  to  characterize  the  English  spoken  in 
England  as  that  spoken  in  America  in  making 
such  a discrimination,  and  hence  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  sufficiently  adequate  results. 
Just  so  with  Acadian  and  Canadian  French. 
After  traveling  through  French  Canada  and 
Acadia  and  observing  carefully  the  popular 
speech,  the  same  conclusion  can  hardly  fail  to 
present  itself  naturally  to  the  observer  as 
after  having  traveled  through  England  and 
America, — that  is,  just  as  the  language  heard 
in  the  latter  two  countries  is  essentially  one 
tongue  with  more  or  less  variation  according 
to  locality,  so  too  the  language  of  Acadia  and 
of  Canada  is  one  and  the  same  with  like  local 
variations.  Owing  to  the  vastness  of  the 
region  and  these  local  variations  throughout 
the  territory,  the  obstacles  to  making  a general 
comparison  become  obvious  at  once. 

As  an  example  of  what  has  been  done  in  a 
somewhat  general  way,  take  the  interesting 

119  See  note  56,  Paper  No.  I,  and  also  Nisard’s  Etude , pp. 
165-6. 

120  See  Jaubert’s  Glossaire , under,  o ; also  Agnel’s  Obser- 
vations, under  o , p. 16. 

121  Id .,  p.  12,  and  the  dialect  dictionaries. 

122  Agnel’s  Observations , p.  n. 

122  {bis)  See  Paper  No.  I,  p.  20,  last  paragraph  and  Thurot, 
tome  i.  pp.  521-2. 


articles  that  have  appeared  by  the  Acadian  or 
Canadian  writersI23  themselves  in  regard  to 
the  French  of  Acadian  or  Canadian  regions  in 
general,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Un- 
doubtedly their  remarks  are  true  for  the  re- 
gions they  are  familiar  with  and  characterize. 
But  if  the  impression  were  received  from  their 
observations  that  such  characteristics  as  they 
describe  were  heard  either  throughout  Acadia 
or  Canada,  as  the  case  maybe,  this  impression 
might  be  found  in  many  localities  to  fall 
short  realization.  M.  Pascal  Poirier  has  writ- 
ten an  article  “La  Langue  Acadienne  ”I24  in 
which  “ l’idiome  que  parlent  les  Acadiens  ” is 
portrayed,  and  there  are  pointed  out  among  the 
differences  between  “ la  prononciation  aca- 
dienne et  la  prononciation  canadienne  ” three 
characteristic  traits  ; namely,  1.  dialect  u=Fr. 
o before  m or  n not  nasal  as  in  um=Fr.  homme; 

2.  “ II  y a aussi  une  difference  notable  entre  la 
prononciation  acadienne  et  la  prononciation 
canadienne  des  lettres  gu , qu , di , tu  suivies 
d’une  voyelle.  Parmi  le  peuple  du  Canada  la 
prononciation  de  ces  mots  est  ind^cise.  Elle 
prend  souvent  une  forme  dure,  cuyau  pour 
tuyau , le  bon  Yen  pour  le  bon  Dieu,  ti  pour 
qui , unyueux  ou  quelquechose  d’approchant 
pour  un  gueux.  Dans  mon  pays,  la  prononci- 
ation de  ces  mots  s’adoucit  a la  manure 
italienne  et  romane : qui  se  prononce  tchi 
comme  le  ci  italien  dans  cicerone  et  le  ch 
anglais  chip.  Le  gu  de  gueux  se  prononce 
comme  le£  anglais  dans  gin.."  3.  “ De  plus 
les  formes  j'otis™ 5 et  le  j'avons™ 5 se  sont  con- 
serves dans  plusieurs  centres  acadiens.” 

After  reading  this  article,  I visited  Traga- 
diegetche,  peopled  by  Acadians  from  Traca- 
die,  and  now  called  Carleton.12^  To  be  sure 
there  is  nothing  in  M.  Poirier’s  article  that 
states  that  those  particular  characteristics  just 
mentioned  are,  or  are  not,  found  in  any  one 

123  The  names  of  six  well-known  writers  appear  in  the  list 
of  references  to  Paper  No.  I,  and  the  most  complete  list  of 
those  treating  the  subject  that  I know  of  appeared  in  Part  ii 
of  Dialect  Notes , pp.  53-56,  by  Professor  Chamberlain,  of 
Clark  University. 

124  Nouvellts  Soirees  Acadiennes , Vol.  iii,  p.  63. 

125  For  xvi.  century  usage  of  such  forms  see  Darmesteter 
and  Hatzfeld’s  xvi.  Siecle  en  France,  Syntaxe,  p.  273,  §218; 
for  usage  about  Paris,  Agnel’s  Observations,  p.  73.  Perhaps 
the  best  light  in  brief  is  thrown  by  Meyer-Liibke  (Tome  ii  of 
French  translation  of  the  Grammaire,  p.  109)  “ . . . alors, 
pour  obtenir  la  symdtrie  entre  la  Ire  pers.  sing,  et  la  lre  pers. 
plur.,  nu  cede  la  place  & je.’’ 

126  In  Soirees  Canadiennes  for  1861  is  an  article  : “Journal 
d’un  voyage  sur  les  cGtes  de  la  Gaspdsie  ” which  gives  an 
idea  of  Carleton  as  well  as  of  the  other  towns  about  the  bay. 
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Acadian  region  more  than  in  another.  But  it 
would  not,  however,  be  unnatural,  so  it  seemed 
to  me,  to  look  for  them  in  Tracadiegetche. 
Yet  the  result  of  such  a search  was  that  those 
three  particular  characteristics  were  found  to 
be  all  wanting : for  in  the  first  case  the  dialect 
and  standard  French  agreed;  in  the  second 
case  the  dialect  equivalent  for  Fr.  gu  and  di 
before  front  vowels=jy,  as  in  dialect  yo=Fr. 
gueux  and  yiam£e=Fr.  diamant;  Fr.  qu-\-a 
vowel  was  represented  by  ky  as  in  dialect 
ky£l=Fr.  quel  and  the  Fr.  /fo-j-vowel  was 
identical  with  French.  The  third  characteris- 
tic to  be  found  in  several  Acadian  centres, 
that  is,  the  forms  in  d or  dz™i  with  the  first 
person  singular  pronoun,  was  not  in  popular 
use,  the  usage  being  like  that  in  many  Cana- 
dian districts  where  the  indefinite  dialect  pro- 
noun 6— (Fr.  071)  is  continually  used  to  corre- 
spond to  the  Fr.  nous  with  the  first  person 
plural. I27  I am  very  much  inclined  to  believe, 
to  be  sure,  that  the  above  dialect  features  such 
as  I found  and  recorded  them  in  Tracadie- 
getche are  due  largely  to  Canadian  influence  ; 
yet  this  is  a genuine  Acadian  settlement.126 
Moreover,  by  taking  notes  farther  along  the 
north  shore  of  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs,  particu- 
larly at  Bonaventure  and  at  Pasb£biac,  I be- 
came certain  that  what  I had  observed  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  speech  traits  of  old  Tracadie- 
getche, or  Carleton,  were  common  features  to 
a considerable  extent  in  the  other  localities  ex- 
amined. Yet  they  all  presented  dialect  differ- 
ences, and  hence  the  inevitable  liability  of  in- 
accuracy in  endeavoring  to  make  a general 
statement  for  the  speech  of  the  region  as  a 
whole. 

After  taking  observations  about  the  Baie  des 
Chaleurs,  I visited  the  remote  and  somewhat 
isolated  Acadian  settlement  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  Cape  Breton,  Cheticamp  ; and  if,  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs,  some 
of  my  anticipations  in  regard  to  dialect  fea- 
tures I believed  likely  to  be  found  there,  failed 
to  be  realized,  in  Cheticamp,  on  the  other 

127  Cf.  Meyer-Liibke’s  Observations  already  referred  to  in 
note  41 ; again  in  speaking  of  ze  scltd;  gallons ; j’en  soyons 
he  goes  on  to  add  (bottom  of  page)  . . “ et  de  nos  jours  ij 
semble  regner  dans  tous  les  parlers  du  Nord  de  la  France,  le 
picard  seul  excepte.  Ce  dernier  presente  0 ou  oz,  qui  doit 
s’expliquer  par  une  confusion  de  homo  cantat  et  de  nos  can- 
tamus  . . .”  p.  109  of  tome  ii  of  Grammaire  (French  trans- 
lation) . 


hand,  I was  impressed  with  the  accuracy  of  M. 
Poirier’s  observations,  each  one  of  which  ap- 
peared exact  for  the  dialect.  Such  practical 
experience  with  the  popular  speech  may  serve 
to  illustrate  what  I should  like  particularly  to 
point  out  in  this  connection, — something,  too, 
which  M.  Gaston  Paris  has  dwelt  upon  in  his 
introduction  to  Les  Parlers  de  France , where, 
after  showing  how  rarely  the  speech  limits  of 
one  locality  coincide  with  those  of  another, 
he  adds  : 

“ II  suit  de  let  que  tout  le  travail  qu’on  a d6- 
pens4,  et  ce  qu’on  appelledes  ‘Sous-dialectes’ 
est  un  travail  & pen  pr£s  completement  per- 
du. ”I28 

To  obtain  results  as  accurate  as  possible,  the 
region  whose  linguistic  features  are  to  be  put 
on  record,  must  be  divided  into  a multitude  of 
small  sections,  and  the  phonology  and  mor- 
phology of  each  carefully  examined  and  noted. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  that  the  Sociiti  des 
Parlers  de  France  has  been  started.  It  is  with 
similar  methods  and  aims  that  the  American 
Dialect  Society  is  now  at  work,  and  it  is  in  this 
way  that  the  study  of  the  French  spoken  in 
Canada  must  be  investigated  in  order  to  ensure 
trustworthy  results, — and  in  order  that  one 
may  characterize  as  nearly  as  possible  what 
such  features  as  Professor  Sheldon  has  brought 
to  light  in  the  Waterville  dialect  may,  or  may 
not,  belong  to. 

Until  such  work  has  been  done  in  the  sepa- 
rate sections,  it  will  be  hazardous  to  pronounce 
any  one  feature  of  a particular  dialect  as 
characterizing  the  dialect  as  one  thing  rather 
than  another,— say  Acadian  than  Canadian. 
M.  Rameau  de  Saint-Pere,  who  made  quite  a 
thorough  study  of  the  regions  inhabited  by 
the  Acadians  and  of  the  people  themselves, 
by  personal  contact  with  them  in  traveling 
through  their  Country,  has  divided  them  with 
regard  to  locality  into  eight  distinct  groups. I29 
As  this  division  seems  to  me  valuable  in  that 
it  furnishes  something  tangible  for  speech  in- 
vestigation and  further  subdivision,  it  may  not 
be  untimely  in  this  connection  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  dialect  research  to  recall  his  brief 
summary  : 

“.  . . les  Acadiens  pr^sentent  encore  aujour- 
d’hui  huit  groupes,  s^pares  par  des  intervalles 

128  July  1893,  no.  i,  p.  4 (bottom). 

129  Une  colonie  feodale , tome  ii,  p.  249. 
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de  80  & 400  kilometres.  i°.  Les  paroisses  de 
la  baie  Sainte-Marie,  et  de  la  baie  de  Tousquet. 
20.  Celle  de  l’isthme  de  Shediak.  30.  Le 
groupe  de  la  baie  des  Chaleurs  et  du  golfe 
Saint-Laurent.  40.  Le  d^troit  de  Canseau  et 
le  sud  du  cap  Breton.  50.  La  paroisse  isol£e 
mais  importante  de  Cheticamp  et  quelquesde- 
pendances  au  nord  du  Cap  Breton.  6°.  Le 
petit  groupe  de  Chezetcook  pr£s  d’Halifax. 
70.  L’ile  du  Prince-Edouard,  ci-devant  lie 
Saint-Jean.  8°.  Enfin  le  pays  de  Madawaska, 
au  nord-ouest  du  Nouveau-Brunswick.” 

According  to  M.  Rameau  de  Saint-Pore’s  sta- 
tistics for  1880,  the  total  Acadian  population  | 
then  numbered  108,605. 

Of  these  districts,  I have  myself  examined  a 
part  of  no.  3 and  a part  of  no.  5.  I have  also 
observed  on  the  spot  the  language  in  and 
around  Quebec,  as  well  as  that  of  some  of  the 
rural  districts  a few  miles  away,  and  read 
whatever  I have  been  able  to  find  in  regard  to 
dialect  research  in  Canada. My  opinions, 
if  I venture  any,  must,  therefore,  necessarily 
be  limited  by  my  data,  and  in  any  case  can 
only  have  the  worth  of  deductions  drawn  from 
insufficient  data.  Such  being  the  conditions, 
therefore,  what  may  be  inferred  in  regard  to 
the  Specimens  recorded  by  Professor  Sheldon? 

i°  In  the  first  place,  taking  up  the  sound 
noted  by  h equivalent  to  Fr.  z,  and  which  I 
have  written  h,  Professor  Sheldon  says  : “This 
aspirate  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  dialect.”  My  notes,  as  well  as 
the  data  from  other  sources  on  the  subject, 
show  the  sound  to  be  common  to  many  Cana- 
dian as  well  as  Acadian  regions.  In  such 
works  as  those  of  Agneb3o  and  Nisardp3<>  de- 
scribing the  popular  speech  of  the  region 
about  Paris,  I do  not  find  such  a sound  noted. 
This,  however,  does  not  incline  me  to  believe 
that  it  is  entirely  absent  in  such  localities  ; for 
Thurot,  under  the  chapter  on  h,  says  :*3*  “L’as- 
piration  permute  avec  le  c,  le£,  le  ch , ley  et 
peut-£tre  1 f;  ” then  follow  the  examples  with 
dates  and  references.  The  evidence,  however, 
is  not  sufficient  in  my  judgment,  to  establish 
the  fact  of  this  sound  being  a characteristic 
one  of  ile-de-France  French. — As  Professor 
Sheldon  says: — “In  general  the  forms  point  j 
to  ordinary  French  words  and  may  be  directly 
compared  with  them.”  He  has  himself,  how- 
ever, suggested  the  possibility  of  this  particu- 

130  See  table  of  references  for  full  titles,  etc. 

131  Tome  ii,  p.  418. 


lar  feature  belonging  to  the  province  of  Sain- 
tonge  rather  than  to  the  Ile-de-France,  and  the 
evidence  seems  to  warrant  such  a conclusion. 
Therefore,  any  one  particular  trait,  such  as 
this,  not  pointing  as  most  of  the  features  do  to 
the  old  popular  Parisian  French,  is  especially 
interesting,  because  of  the  comparative  rarity 
of  features  indicating  any  other  origin  than 
the  standard  old  popular  French  of  the  region 
about  Paris. 

20.  Next  ts=Fr.  k followed  by  a front  vowel. 

I Here  the  Waterville  and  Cheticamp  dialects 
agree,  and  here  again  appears  to  be  something 
which  does  not  indicate  Parisian  French  origin; 
for  such  a pronunciation  is  not  spoken  of  in 
works  such  as  Thurot’s,  Nisard’s  and  Agnel’s, 
where  if  such  a pronunciation  were  at  all  com- 
mon it  could  hardly  escape  being  put  on 
record.  Professor  Sheldon  himself  says:  “For 
ts=Fr.  k followed  by  a front  vowel,  the  Nor- 
man dialects  offer  many  examples  ;”  and  be- 
sides this  statement,  as  good  proof  of  its  pro- 
vincial origin,  the  dialect  student  has  but  to 
turn  to  the  words  under  Q in  J6nain’s  diction- 
ary ; thus,  for  example,  one  finds:  quiqu'in , 
voyez  £heuqu'in;  Queque  (Berri),  voyez 
Cheuque ; Quinze , voyez  £hinze , etc.  I am 
inclined  to  believe  this  to  be  an  Acadian  fea- 
ture, for  I have  not  heard  it  as  yet  in  Canadian 
districts,  though  it  is  very  possible  it  may  be 
heard  in  some  localities  there,  just  as  in  the 
Waterville  district. 

30.  ts=Fr.  / followed  by  a front  vowel.  If 
the  French  vowel  (usually  i)  be  followed  by 
another  vowel  as  in  Waterville  mdts6  and 
Cheticamp  motse=Fr.  moitie  (see  phrase  no. 
30), — then  in  such  like  endings  which  are  fre- 
quent, the  two  dialects  agree.  This  feature  is 
not  one  of  those  characteristic  of  the  dialect 
about  Parish1  (bis)  and  many  neighboring  prov- 
inces, x32  for  such  testify  that  Fr.  t before  a 
vowel  (usually  f)+another  vowel  is  represented 
by  k as  in  dialect  sarky£=Fr.  char  tier ; and 
such  is,  as  is  well-known,  the  pronunciation  in 
many  places  in  Canada, J33 — also  the  Carleton 
form  for  such  endings.  Just  what  provinces  or 
localities  in  France  may  have  ts=Fr.  /-(-front 
vowel  followed  by  another  vowel  as  in  Fr. 

131  (jbis)  Agnel,  Observations,  under  /,  p.  28. 

| 132  Talbert,  Dialecte  blaisois,  p.  232. 

133  Legendre,  Langjie  francaise,  p.  47. 
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moitii,  I have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  find  out, 
but  should  like  to  know. ^4 

4°.  ts— Fr.  / followed  by  a front  vowel  which 
is  final  as  in  ptsi=Fr.  petit,  or  followed  by  a 
consonant  as  in  kriatsiif=Fr.  creature.  In 
this  case  the  Waterville  and  Cheticamp  forms 
are  not  alike,  for  the  Cheticamp  and  modern 
French  forms  agree  in  regard  to  the  pronunci- 
ation of  the  last  syllable  in  such  words,  while 
the  Waterville  form  is  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
identical  with  what  I have  noted  about  Quebec. 
This  peculiarity,  like  the  preceding,  does  not 
occur  in  the  French  about  Paris.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  so  simple  a sound-change  arising 
in  any  popular  dialect,  compare  the  popular 
pronunciation  of  English  don't  you  ; for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  it  is  of  interest  to  know 
where  among  French  dialects  such  a pronun- 
ciation, if  heard,  may  prevail. 

5°.  dz=Fr .y  (consonant).  This  interesting 
feature  of  the  Waterville  dialect  I have  not 
met  with  either  in  the  dialects  of  France  or  in 
those  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  that  I have 
examined.  Failing  to  find  it  noted  in  Ile-de- 
France  French,  I can  only  conclude  that  the 
feature,  if  not  developed  in  this  country,  must 
come  from  some  one  of  the  many  local  pro- 
vincial dialects  of  France  ; and  as  in  the  case 
of  the  two  preceding  traits,  I should  much  like 
to  receive  some  more  information  about  it. 

6°.  dz=Fr.  ^followed  by  a front  vowel.  The 
cases  given  by  Professor  Sheldon  dzol=Fr. 
gueule  in  no.  34,  aen£dzuidz=Fr.  une  aiguille 
and  dzirir  and  dziri=:Fr.  guerir  and  guiri  are 
all  cases  of  a vowel  plus  consonant.  In  such 
case  the  Waterville  and  Cheticamp  forms  are 
alike  as  regards  the  dz.  I am  interested  to 
know  what  the  dialect  forms  for  Fr.  words  like 
bague  and  naviguer  are  where  the^"  is  a final 

134  In  a work  like  the  Patois  Lor  rains  by  Lucien  Adam, 
investigating  more  or  less  the  speech  of  all  the  towns  of  the 
departments  of  la  Meurthe,  la  Meuse,  la  Moselle  and  les 
Vosges,  of  which  region  Nancy  might  be  considered  the 
capital,  traces  here  and  there  of  many  speech  traits  can  be 
found.  For  instance,  I find  both  in  the  vocabulary  on  p.  345 
for  Fr,  vioitie : metche  (Laneuvelotte) ; mitche , (Art-sur- 
Meurthe),  mentioned  also  on  p.  24  under  § iv.  But  from  such 
data  I can  only  infer  vaguely,  and  I think  it  is  to  just  such 
work  as  this  that  M.  Paris  alludes  in  the  Purlers  de  France 
(note  128).  Both  in  phonology  and  morphology  the  speech  of 
this  northeast  region  of  France  lacks  that  homogeneity  which 
characterizes,  as  far  as  I have  observed,  the  French  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  that  reason  makes  it  impracti- 
cable to  draw  conclusions  from  the  territory  as  a whole. 


sound, — for  in  the  Cheticamp  dialect  the  forms 
were  as  in  French,  that  is  bag  and  navig6;T35 
Cheticamp  bag  is  interesting  as  compared  with 
the  word  heard  in  the  same  dialect  badz£t— Fr. 
baguette.  This  feature  dz=Fr.  g followed  by 
a front  vowel  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  taken 
from  old  popular  Parisian  French  where  I do 
not  find  such  a pronunciation  noted.  As  is 
well  -known,  a pronunciation  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  many  localities  in  Canada  is  dialect 
y=Fr.  g followed  by  front  vowel.  This  I have 
noted  in  Carleton  and  also  around  Quebec. 
Such  a pronunciation  may  well  have  come 
originally  from  the  province  of  Saintonge,  for 
the  statement  is  made  in  J6nain:  s’adoucit 

en ye  ” and  the  examples  given  are  : anyille=: 
Fr.  anguille ; yarre=Fr.  guerre  and  yelter= 
Fr.  guetter 

70.  dz— Fr.  d followed  by  i (or  as  in  nos.  20 
and  52  u).  To  illustrate  this  but  two  exam- 
ples appear  of  Waterville  specimens:  mudzi 
(m6dzi)=Fr.  maudit , where  the  d in  French  is 
followed  by  a final  i,  and  in  the  expressions 
dzii  pidzI=Fr.  du  pays  and  dziibwa=Fr.  du 
bois,  where  the  Fr.  u is  followed  by  a con- 
sonant. This  feature  is  parallel  then  with  no. 
4°  above  : ts=Fr.  / followed  by  final  i as  in 
ptsi=Fr.  petit ; or— Fr.  /-(-front  vowel  + con- 
sonant  as  in  kriatsiir=Fr.  creature  and  like  its 
parallel  does  not  occur  in  the  Cheticamp  dia- 
lect which  is  identical  with  standard  French  in 
the  pronunciation  of  such  forms,  but  does  oc- 
cur like  its  parallel  in  and  around  Quebec  and 
likewise,  too,  does  not  characterize  the  popular 
speech  about  Paris. *37 

8°.  dz=Fr.  af-f-front  vowel  (almost  always  i) 
-(-vowel.  There  is, I think, in  the  “Specimens,” 
no  example  of  a case  of  dialect  dz=Fr.  j- 
vowel.  It  seems  not  unnatural  to  suppose, 
however,  that  inasmuch  as  ts— Fr.  ti  before  a 
vowel  as  shown  in  30  above,  so  dz  will  repre- 
sent Fr.  di  before  a vowel,  more  especially, 
too,  because  such  is  the  case  in  the  Cheticamp 
dialect;  one  might,  therefore,  divine  that  the 
form  for  Fr.  dieu  in  the  Waterville  dialect  is 
probably  dzb  as  in  Cheticamp  French.  While 

135  While  my  notes  record  Jdzui  for  Fr.  aiguille,  right 
alongside  also  for  Cheticamp  I have  clgi^Fr,  anguille,  which 
looks  irregular  compared  with  edziii. 

136  P.  20,  introduction  to  the  Dictionnaire  Saintongeais. 

137  On  p.  344  of  the  Patois  Lorrains  appears,  perhaps,  an 
example  of  Fr.  aT/=dialect  dz  in  the  word  maidji=  Fr.  mardi 
(Laneuvelotte). 
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my  belief  is  that  such  will  be  found  to  be  the 
case,  there  is  absolutely  no  means  of  knowing 
except  by  actually  recording  such  examples. 
Dialect  gy==Fr.  di-\- a vowel  is  quite  common  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Quebec  and  at  the  Falls 
of  Montmorency,  where  I noted  it.^8  Such  a 
pronunciation  is  current  in  the  popular  speech 
about  Paris. J39  Dialect  y=Fr.  d before  i-\- 
vowel  (yab=Fr.  diable),  I know,  too,  can  be 
heard  in  Canadian  localities.^8  Corblet,  in  his 
Glossaire  du  Patois  Picard , gives  several  other 
dialect  forms  for  Fr.  dieu , writing  the  Savoy 
form  djeu  ;x4°  such  a pronunciation  of  Fr.  dieu , 
I have  not  found  noted  for  the  region  of  Paris. 

The  features  of  the  Waterville  dialect  as 
brought  out  and  illustrated  by  the  examples 
under  the  three  sections  into  which  Professor 
Sheldon  has  divided  them  : I.  h— Fr.  z ; II.  ts 
==Fr.  t or  k followed  by  a front  vowel,  and  III. 
dz=Fr.  y (consonant),  ^followed  by  a front 
vowel,  and  d followed  by  i,  each  of  which  I 
have  just  discussed,  are,  perhaps,  phonetically 
the  most  interesting  ones  the  dialect  contains. 
All  of  the  eight  traits  described  differ  from  the 
great  majority  of  the  speech  features  found 
throughout  Canada,  in  that  they  do  not  point 
directly  back  to  the  French  about  the  region 
of  Paris  as  their  original  starting  place.  And 
the  primary  significance  of  Professor  Sheldon’s 
paper  is  the  suggestion  contained  therein  that 
such  may  possibly  be  found  to  be  actually  the 
case  with  regard  to  some  of  the  more  striking 
features  in  the  Waterville  dialect. 

Besides  these  traits  just  described,  however, 
there  are  several  other  points  brought  out  in 
the  “Specimens”  well  worthy  of  more  con- 
sideration, and  which  reveal  features  that  as 
yet  I have  not  met,  or  am  but  little  acquainted 
with. 

i°.  ez  for  Fr . je  as  in  examples  8,  12  and  13. 
This  l preceding  the  consonant  z has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a glide,  something  similar  to  £1 
for  Fr.  le,  as  in  phrase  no.  28.  Similar,  if  not 
identical,  dialect  forms  given  by  Corblet  for 
Fr.  je  are  ej  and  eujM 1 In  phrases  nos.  83 
and  88,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark 

138  Legendre,  Langue  Fran^aise  au  Canada,  p.  47 ; also 
note  44,  Paper  No.  I. 

139  Nisard,  Langage populaire  de  Paris,  p.  200. 

140  P.  371  under  diu  et  djiu. 

141  Glossaire , p.  103,  § iv. 


the  omission  entirely  of  a form  corresponding 
to  French  je,  though  this  may  possibly  be 
merely  such  a colloquial  feature  as  Passy  has 
noted  for  colloquial  French;  as,  for  example, 
ts6  pa=Fr.  (Je  ne)  sais  pasM * 

20.  The  form  el,  (il)  for  the  definite  article, 
as  in  phrase  no.  28.  As  this  is  the  only  exam- 
ple among  the  “Specimens”  it  appears  to  me 
doubtful  whether  it  be  a genuine  form  and 
used  with  some  regularity  for  the  French  mas- 
culine definite  article  as  in  Picard  “ el  ” for  Fr. 
le,'A3  or  merely  l=Fr.  le  pronounced  with  the 
vowel  sound  or  glide,  which  will  naturally  pre- 
cede the  liquids  l and  r.  Compare  &z=Fr.  je 
just  commented  on  above. 

3°.  ma=Fr.  moi,  as  in  phrases  nos.  44,  45  and 
95,  both  in  pronunciation  and  construction  is 
curious. *44  The  Canadian  form  about  Quebec 
is  moi,  as  in  phrase  no.  14,  or  oftener  moi , 
while  in  the  two  Acadian  dialects  it  is  mwa. 
I have  already  commented  on  the  syntax  of 
this  phrase  in  note  no.  60. 

4°.  li  vu  in  phrase  no.  83=--“  I saw  him  and 
also  I saw  her=?  ” For  the  omission  of  a form 
corresponding  to  French  je  see  under  i°, 
just  above.  Apparently  li— Fr.  le  and  la- f- 
verb  (?),  while  in  phrase  no.  43 : oli  tut  apr£- 
d£n£  skedza=“  we  are  giving  all,  everything— 
on  (lui?)  tout  apres  donner  ce  qu’il  y a (?),”  it 
appears  to  be  for  Fr.  lui-f-verb  (?).  As  stated 
in  note  no.  59,  for  Carleton  the  forms  y,  gui 
and yi  represent  the  conjunctive  Fr.  lui,  and 
my  notes  show  these  forms  to  be  common  to 
many  regions.  lb=Fr.  lui,  or  le,  or  la  I have 
not  as  yet  recorded.  I find,  however,  in 

142  Ptude , p.  123,  §271. 

143  Corblet’s  Glossaire  § i,  p.  98. 

144  This  ma  appears  to  me  a genuine  dialect  form  pre- 
served just  as  at  present  the  same  form  is  heard  in  the  de- 
partment of  Ille-et-Vilaine  (Bretagne).  In  the  Glossaire  of 
this  department  by  Adolphe  Orain  are  several  specimens  of 
the  dialect  in  poetry.  On  p.  154,  second  stanza,  first  line  of 

“ La  Cressonnifere  ” J’ly  dis  comme  5a  : “ La  belle, 
J’veux  pas  rester  gargon,” 

Third  stanza  : “ Ma,  je  veux  rester,”  dit-elle 
" Vieill’  fille  a la  maison.” 

Tenth  stanza  : J’ly  dis,  dedans  l’oreille, 

Veux-tu  de  ma,  Marion  ? 

Besides  Fr.  moi  in  these  stanzas  occurs  the  form  ly*= 
Fr.  lui,  which  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  next  ex- 
pression no.  4,  li  vii. 
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Corblet’s  dictionary^  li=Fr.  lui,  and  used  also 
for  the  Fr.  reflexive  se. 

5°.  vii  in  phrase  no.  83,  in  livii=“  I saw  him 
and  also  I saw  her=?  ” This  verb-form  by 
way  of  comparison  is  extremely  interesting,  for 
if  identical  with  the  Cheticamp  form  vii=Fr. 
vis,  which  I know  to  be  a genuine  preterite 
tense,  it  shows  that  the  Waterville  dialect  has 
a preterite  tense.  In  this  respect  the  Carleton 
dialect  is  defective,  no  preterite  tense  being 
found  in  it.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest 
to  know  whether  the  Waterville  speech  pos- 
sesses a real  future  tense  other  than  the  forms 
expressing  that  idea  with  the  verb  al£=Fr. 
aller,  as  in  nos.  8,  9,  20,  44,  45,  46  and  49. 

6°.  fig,  as  in  nos.  133  and  134,  is  an  exception 
to  Fr.  y— Waterville  dz.  Cf.  phrase  no.  101 
and  the  * note.  I noted  the  same  feature  once 
at  the  Falls  of  Montmorency,  nine  miles  from 
Quebec,  where  Fr.  aiguille  was  pronounced 
£diiig  (perhaps  £dziiig  or  4dzuig).H6  I suspect, 
therefore,  more  than  one  form  for  words  like 
Fr.  fille  and  aiguille  ; it  would  be  of  interest 
to  find  out  if  there  is  any  particular  locality 
where  French  y is  represented  regularly  in 
such  cases  by  g. 

70.  In  phrase  no.  135,  laevyu147  or  laevii,  in 
the  expression:  mirma  laevyu  do  gr6  r&= 
“ mamma  saw  two  big  rats."  The  l1 48  in 
laevyu  or  laevii  looks  like  a dialect  peculiarity. 
I have  noted  in  Carleton  such  phrases  as  6 1 
lave:  vii  for  Fr.  on  I'avaitvu  and  M.  Legendre 
notes  on  V ttait  and  on  V aimait  mieux ; M. 
Legendre  adds : 

145  Glossaire , p.  104,  and  see  ly  in  the  stanzas  in  the  pre 
ceding  note.  The  following  note  on  this  expression  I re 
ceived  from  Professor  Sheldon  after  writing  the  above  on  4°- 
“ As  to  my  no.  83,  It  vii=\  saw  him  and  I saw  her  (both  him 
and  her,  I think  most  likely  were  emphatic)  my  query  (=?) 
means  simply  that  I did  not  see  how  to  give  a word  for  word 
translation  into  literary  French.  I suspect,  as  I think  I did 
when  I wrote  the  paper  for  the  Mod.  Lang.  Publ.,  that  the 
tense  used  is  really  th  e compound  present,  though  I do  not  un- 
derstand the  vowel  i,  when  e would  be  expected.  Cf.  also  no. 
43  li,  where  one  looks  for  pronoun  perhaps (Fr.).  For 
this  as  a preterite  cf.  nos.  6,  17,  135.'’ 

146  Cf.  Clapin’s  aiduille  and  aiduillee,  p.  xix  of  the  Con- 
siderations g^nerales  to  the  Dictionnaire. 

147  Cf.  also  note  60  on  this  expression. 

148  This  l has  been  noted  by  Legendre,  p.  53  of  La  langue 
frangaise,  and  also  by  Paul  de  Cazes  on  p.  126  of  his  article : 
La  langue  que  nous parlons,  section  1,  1887  of  the  MCmolres 
de  la  societe  royalt  dtf  C nada. 


“ Lorsque  IV  s’y  trouve  d£ja  r£guli£rement,— 
soit  comme  lettre  initiale  du  verb  soit  comme 
abr^viation  du  pronom  le  ou  la,  on  la  double : 
on  ri'aimait,  on  /’  louangeait" 

M.  Charles  Joret,  Commenting  on  non ’ and  on 
in  Norman  French,  goes  on  to  say  that  l de- 
velops precisely  in  the  same  way  and  under 
the  same  conditions;  that  is,  before  l followed 
by  a mute  e,  which  is  elided  : nol  1 di =on  le 
dit. hS  {bis)  However,  without  more  examples 
both  in  Waterville  and  in  Norman  French,  I 
can  at  present  only  suspect  the  two  traits  to  be 
parallel. 

These  last  seven  dialect  features  just  pointed 
out  appear  to  be  more  especially  local  than 
the  dialect  h,  ts  and  dz  previously  pointed  out 
by  Professor  Sheldon,  and  further  discussed  in 
the  present  paper  under  eight  distinct  heads. 
Indeed,  as  already  shown,  all  the  localities 
thus  far  examined  show  individual  peculiari- 
ties, but  both  in  phonology  and  morphology 
there  are  many  common  identical  traits,  so 
many,  too,  that  are  likewise  common  to  popular 
spoken  French,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt 
of  the  common  origin  of  the  dialects  in  the 
Dominion  thus  far  examined.  It  seems  to  me 
now  of  use  to  make  a table  embracing  the 
phonetical  data  that  have  so  far  been  put  on 
record  for  the  French  spoken  throughout  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  about  the  adjacent 
territory.  Of  course  such  a table  represents 
no  locality  or  dialect.  It  is  purely  a table  of 
reference  and  merely  indicates  the  fact  that 
the  particular  sound  found  in  the  table  has 
been  put  on  record  as  belonging  to  some 
speech  variety  that  can  be  heard  in  Canada, 
or  the  neighboring  surrounding  region.  Un- 
doubtedly many  of  these  sounds  are  common 
to  nearly,  if  not  all,  of  the  speech  varieties;  for 
example,  I know  of  no  dialect  where  the 
French  back  a is  not  regularly  represented  by 
dialect  a.  Anyone  can  easily  look  up  a par- 
ticular sound,  the  data  on  the  subject  not  being 
as  yet  by  any  means  too  unwieldy  so  to  do. 

148  (bis)  Romania  viii  (1879),  p.  102;  Meyer-Liibke speaking 
of  no  in  Normandie  (Grananaire  tome  ii,  p.  109)  says  : " Le 
point  de  depart  de  cette  forme,  etonnante  & premiere  vue,  doit 
etre  l’ on,  surtout  les  verbes  k initiale  vocalique;  l-o-n-’eme^,” 
etc.  This  / in  such  expressions  as  laevii,  on  l’ aimait  mieux, 
etc.,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  l of  Fr.  Von  transposed  by 
metathesis  ; — in  mu-ma  laevii  analogy  of,  first,  et  Von  avu  then 
zton  Va  vu.  Further  references  to  Fleury  and  Behrens  are 
given  by  Meyer-Liibke  on  p.  110,  who  treat  of  Norman  no — 
Fr.  on. 
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Any  new  sounds  that  any  one  may  be  inter- 
ested to  note  and  offer  will  be  a welcome  ad- 
dition and  will  increase  proportionately  the 
value  and  completeness  of  the  table  for  dialect 
investigation. 

The  parenthetical  “Acadian  regions,”  “Ca- 
nadian regions,”  added  to  some  of  the  sounds, 
is  not  to  be  taken  categorically ; it  merely  im- 
plies that  the  sound  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
region  designated  (simply  because  it  already 
has  been  in  some  such  region),  but  does  not 
imply  that  it  may  not  be  found  in  the  other 
regions.  Of  the  endless  variety  of  linguistic 
phenomena  occurring  constantly,  as  well  as 
sporadically,  and  due  in  a great  measure,  as 
are  the  variations  in  popular  French  from 
standard  French — which  variations  to  a very 
great  extent  are  reproduced  in  these  dialects — 
to  well-known  phonetical  principles  (assimila- 
tion, dissimilation,  metathesis,  etc.),  or  to 
analogy,  no  account  can  here  be  taken,  for  the 
tabular  scheme  contemplates  only  those  fea- 
tures which  typify  and  are  of  regular  occur- 
rence, and  because  of  their  regularity  give  the 
speech  its  dialectic  or  local  character.  The 
table  does  not  embrace  quantitative  distinc- 
tions ; they  are  purely  varieties  in  quality  of 
sound.  The  Fr.  equivalents  indicate  sounds . 

Table  No.  I. 

Phonological  table  of  speech  varieties  known 
to  occur  with  regularity  in  one  or  more  of  the 
French-speaking  regions  in  and  about  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  illustrating  regularly- 
recurring  variations  from  standard  French, 
with  the  French  equivalents. 

Fr.  a or  a in  pas  ; a1^-— Fr.  a in  pas  ; a= 
Fr.  a in patte  ; se  as  in  E.  hat ; £=Fr.  2 and  l; 

Fr.  } (in  Fr.  ais  endings,  etc.  Acadian  re- 
gions) ; a=Fr.  e in  de ; ae^Fr.  } (Canadian  re- 
gions); i=Fr.  i;  P5°=Fr.  i ; 6Ii1=Fr.  d or  a; 
6=Fr.  o in  pot ; 6=Fr.  o in  fort ; o=Fr.  e u in 
peu  ; oI5*=Fr.  eu  in  peur  ; 6—  win  E.  but ; u= 
Fr.  o before  m or  n not  nasal  (Acadian  regions); 

149  See  the  observation*  on  a,  <*  and  a at  the  beginning  of 
Professor  Sheldon’s  paper.  I have  not  been  able  personally 
to  observe  a dialect  a=Fr.  a in /as,  occurring  regularly. 

150  Cf.  Professor  Chamberlain’s  article  on  the  dialect  of 
Granby  in  Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  for  Jan.,  1893,  and  the  obser- 
vations on  i,  p.  33  of  his  notes. 

151  See  Professor  Squair’s  List  (3)  and  cf.  Professor  Cham- 
berlain’s notes  to  Granby  dialect.  Nos.  i,  3 and  5,  p.  31. 

15a  Rare,  as  far  as  I have  observed. 


ti =u  in  E.  pull ; ii=Fr.  ii ; wa— Fr.  oi  final 
(Acadian  regions) ; w£=Fr.  oi  final  (Canadian 
regions) ; w&=Fr.  oi  not  final ; w£— Fr.  oi  not 
final;  se=Fr.  tin;  se=Fr.  in;  ab=Fr.  en;  a:-1 53 
=Fr.  on;  a=Fr.  en,an;  aT54=Fr. in;  &=nasal 
of  Fr. 

For  this  purpose,  the  French  consonants  may 
most  conveniently  be  divided  into:  i.  Stops; 
2.  Liquids ; and  3.  Continuants. 

1.  Of  the  French  stops,  p and  b correspond 
with  dialect  P and  b very  generally  in  all  posi- 
tions. Although  cases  of  the  assimilation  of 
voiced  consonants  to  unvoiced  and  the  like 
(for  example,  dialect  aps&=Fr.  absent ),  occur 
with  great  regularity  in  these  dialects,  inas- 
much as  they  characterize  to  a greater  or  less 
extent  all  natural  speech,  they  do  not  appear 
to  me  typical  dialect  features  in  the  sense 
the  table  contemplates  such  traits.  Likewise 
French  /,  d , k and  g,  when  not  before  front 
vowels,  correspond  with  dialect  t,  d,  k and  g. 
When,  however,  in  French  either  t , d,  k or  £ 
is  followed  by  a front  vowel  the  dialect  equiv- 
alents may  vary  from  the  French.  Thus  dialect 
ky=Fr.  k before  front  vowels:  [ky£l=Fr.  quel; 
kyor=Fr,  cceur ] (Canadian  regions).  Dialect 
ts=Fr.  k before  front  vowels  : [ts&l=Fr.  quel; 
tsor=Fr.  cceur ] (Acadian  regions).  Dialect 
ts=Fr,  /-{-front  vowel  final,  or  before  a conso- 
nant: [ptsi— Fr.  petit;  kriatsiir=Fr.  criature] 
(Canadian  regions).  But  dialect  t=Fr. /before 
i or  u final  or  before  a consonant:  [pti=Fr. 
petit;  kriatiir— Fr.  crlature ] (Acadian  re- 
gions). Dialect  ts=Fr.  /-[-vowel  (usually  i) 
followed  by  another  vowel:  [m£ts£=Fr.  mitier; 
mots£=Fr.  moitif\  (Acadian  regions).  Dialect 
dz— Fr.  g followed  by  a front  vowel : [dz£p= 
Fr.  guipe ; dzol=Fr.  gueule ] (Acadian  re- 
gions). Dialect  dz=Fr.  tfC|-front  vowel  final 
or  before  a consonant:  [m<5dzi=Fr.  maudit ; 
dzir=Fr.  dire ; dzii  bw&=Fr.  du  hois']  (Cana- 
dian regions).  Dialect  dz=Fr.  t/-|-vowel  (usu- 
ally i)  followed  by  another  vowel : [dzo=Fr. 
dieu ; dz&b=Fr.  diable ] (Acadian  regions). 
But  dialect  d=Fr.  d before  i or  u final,  or  be- 
fore a consonant  (Acadian  regions).  Dialect 
dz=Fr.  y (consonant),  Waterville : [mudz£— 

153  Can  be  heard  in  terminations  corresponding  to  Fr.  -tion 
in  and  around  Bonaventure,  Baie  des  Chaleurs, 

154  Noted  in  a number  of  words  at  Bonaventure;  pa-=Fr. 
pain;  ma=^Fr.  main , etc.  For  similar  and  identical  treat- 
ment of  the  Fr.  nasals  Corblet’s  Picard  dictionary  furnishes 
illustrations. 
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Fr.  mouiller ].  Dialect  k=Fr.  t before  front 
vowels:  [mwaky£=Fr.  moitie;  kya»=Fr.  Hens; 
kiiy6=Fr.  tuyau J (Canadian  regions  and  ow- 
ing probably  to  Canadian  influence,  also 
Acadian  regions).  The  cases  of  dialect  k— 
Fr.  g,  I should  hardly  call  a regular  dialect 
feature,  being  confined,  as  far  as  I have  ob- 
served, to  a few  words:  fatik=Fr.  fatigue ; 
fatika— Fr.  fatiguant,  etc.  Dialect  y=Fr.  g 
before  front  vowels  : [yfd=Fr.  guide ] (Cana- 
dian regions  and  owing  probably  to  Canadian 
influence,  also  Acadian  regions).  The  pro- 
nunciation gy'id  heard  in  some  regions  is  a 
trait,  dialect  gy=Fr.  g,  that  is  parallel  to  dia- 
lect ky=Fr.  k.  Dialect  y— Fr.  d before  a front 
vowel+a  vowel:  [yo=Fr.  dieu\  (Canadian 
and  also  Acadian  regions).  Dialect  d=Fr.  g-\- 
front  vowel : [dis6  and  disae=Fr.  guichet \ ; 
however,  Fr.  g+front  vowel  is  far  more  com- 
monly represented  by  dialect  y as  in  yid=Fr. 
guide. 

2.  The  dialect  liquids  1,  m,  n,  fi,  and  r may 
be  said  as  a rule  to  correspond  to  the  Fr.  /,  m , 
n,  ng  and  r.  The  multitude  of  changes  that 
occur  in  words  containing  these  letters  in 
these  dialects,  as  indeed  in  language  in  gen- 
eral, are  due  to  causes  in  sound  change  that 
are  easily  and  well  understood,  to  which  ref- 
erence has  been  made  in  a general  way  just 
before  attempting  this  tabulation.  Merely  to  in- 
stance one  of  these  most  frequent  and  regular 
traits  occurring,  too,  so  often  in  popular  spoken 
French,  take  the  many  words  in  these  dialects 
where  dialect  n represents  Fr.  ni  plus  a vowel : 
pan£=Fr.  panier* 55 

3.  The  dialect  continuants  f,  v,  s,  z,  s,  z,  h, 
and  y are  also,  as  a rule,  identical  in  these  dia- 
lects with  the  respective  Fr.  equivalents,  save 
as  has  already  been  shown  in  some  localities, 
dialect  h or  h^G  takes  the  place  of  Fr.  z and 
y= dz  in  YVaterville. 

To  the  above  phonological  features  may  be 
added  what  few  characteristics  have  been 

155  See  p.  173,  §407,  of  Passy's  Ptude ; also  p.  *3  of  the 
second  edition  ©f  his  Les  sons  du/ran^ais. 

156  This  trait  also  occurs  in  the  Lorraine  dialects,  for  there 
are  a number  of  examples  given  where  there  is  little  chance 
of  mistaking  it.  Under  § vi,  p.  35  of  Adam's  Patois  lorrains 
is  the  heading  : hh,  h,  ch,j,  g (doux) . Then  follows  : “L’un 
des  traits  les  plus  caracteristiques  de  l’idiome  populaire  ter- 
rain est  que  dans  un  assez  grand  nombre  de  mots,  les  articu- 
lations hh,  h,  ch,j,g  (doux)  correspondent  aux  articulations 
fran$ais«s  et  latines : s,  ch,g,j,  r , re,  r£,  rs,  s,  ss,  sc , st,  v, 
x,  z." 


noted  in  regard  to  the  morphology  of  the 
Dominion  French  so  far  examined:  (i).  on= 
Fr.  une,  [Acadian  regions].  (2).  an=Fr.  une, 
[Canadian  regions].  as=Fr.  un,  and  so  gen- 
erally in  use  throughout  Canada,  as  well  as  in 
popular  French,  has  already  been  noted  among 
the  phonetical  features.  (3).  o=Fr.  on  in  the 
sense  of  nous.™ 7 [More  especially  Canadian 
than  Acadian.]  (4).  z(a)  with  verb  forms  in 
o(z)=Fr.  otts,  corresponding  to  Fr.  forms  with 
nous  [Acadian  regions. ]1*5  (5).  Dialects  hav- 
ing a preterite  tense  and  those  lacking  the 
same.J57  (6).  Dialects  which  form  the  preterite 
of  all  the  verbs  on  the  analogy  of  Fr.  verbs 
whose  infinitives  end  in  -ir,*s* — thus,z  emi=Fr. 
faimai;  2 kuri=Fr.  je  courus , etc.  (7).  aw&r- 
Fr.  avoir  is  the  auxiliary  used  with  all  neuter 
as  well  as  transitive  verbs. x59 

Now,  of  these  speech  characteristics  noted 
in  various  regions,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  ap- 
parent in  view  of  the  speech  comparisons  al- 
ready made,  that  the  majority  of  them  are 
identical  for  Acadian  and  Canadian  French,  as 
well  as  for  popular  spoken  French  in  the 
country  round  about  Paris.  While  this  is  true, 
comparisons  show  also  that  there  are  several 
features,  which  are  particularly  apt  to  be  found 
in  Acadian  regions,  though  they  may,  too,  ap- 
pear in  some  Canadian  ones  and  vice  versa. 
It  seems  worth  while,  therefore,  the  better  to 
make  a comparative  statement,  as  well  as  for 
convenience  of  reference,  to  present  such  fea- 
tures in  a brief  tabular  form  by  themselves  : 

Table  No.  2. 

Table  showing  features  which  appear  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  Acadian  than  in  Canadian 
regions. 

(1).  Dialect  b— Fr.  et , aie , ais,  ait , or  any 
combination  which,  when  final,  is  pronounced 

157  The  preterite  is  not  popular  in  the  French  about  Paris 
according  to  Agnel,  Observations,  pp.  53-78,  and  Beyer  and 
Passy  in  Das  cesprochtne  Fransosisch , p.  155,  Anmerkung 
§152,  declare  in  large  type:  “ Dasselbt  ist  aber  in  derum- 
£*n£ssfrache  der  Nord/ranzosen  ausgestorben ."  This  ac- 
counts for  its  missing  in  many  localities  in  the  Dominion. 

158  Where  preterites  are  found  in  the  French  dialects,  one 
of  the  commonest  kinds  of  formations  is  the  above.  This 
assimilation  of  the  conjugation  in  -tr  to  that  in  -ir  was  very 
common  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  evidently  has  been  re- 
tained largely  in  the  Dominion.  See  Darmesteter  and  Hatz- 
feld,  Seizi'eme  Siicle  en  Francs , p.  237;  also  Nisard,  Langags 
populaire  de  Paris,  p.  223  and  the  note  1. 

159  Common  to  the  rural  regions  about  Paris,  Agnel,  Ob- 
servations, p.  76,  v. 
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as  Fr.  i ; that  is,  Acadian  and  standard  French 
(unlike  Canadian  and  standard  French)  agree: 
mov£— Fr.  mauvais. 

(2) .  Dialect  u=Fr.  o before  m , n,  or  ng,  not 
nasal:  bun=Fr.  bonne;  pum=Fr.  potnme ; 
trufio— Fr.  trognon. 

(3) .  Dialect  wa  final=Fr.  oi  final : dwa- -Fr. 
doigt ; <£wa=Fr>  joie. 

(4) .  Dialect  ts=Fr.  k before  front  vowels: 
tsiir£=Fr.  curt ; tsor=Fr.  cceur ; ts&s=Fr. 
caisse. 

(5) .  Dialect  ts— Fr.  /-f  vowel  (usually  /),  fol- 
lowed by  another  vowel  : mots6=Fr.  moitie  ; 
tsa;— Fr.  tiens. 

(6) .  Dialect  t==Fr.  t before  i or  u final,  or 
before  i or  «-f consonant : pti— Fr.  petit ; 
kriatur=Fr.  crtature. 

(7) .  Dialect  dz=Fr.  g followed  by  a front 
vowel:  dzdt£=Fr.  guetter. 

(8) .  Dialect  dz=Fr.  d-\- vowel  (usually/)  fol- 
lowed by  another  vowel:  dz&b=Fr.  diable ; 
akadzai=Fr.  acadien. 

(9) .  Dialect  d=Fr.  d before  i or  u final,  or 
before  i or  «-|-consonant : midi=Fr.  midi;  dii 
bwa== Fr.  du  bois. 

(10) .  Dialect  on=Fr.  une. 

(n).  Dialect  z(o)=/V  with  forms  in  o(z)=Fr. 
ons  used  corresponding  to  Fr.  nous  with  first 
person  plural  of  the  verb  ; the  forms  in  o(z) 
are  also  used  with  the  third  person  plural  pro- 
nouns:^ z savyo  for  Fr.  nous  savions;  i savyo  — 
its  savaient. 

[Dialect  infinitives  in  i final  corresponding 
to  Fr.  -ir : af&bli— Fr.  affaiblir\.^> ° 

Table  No.  3. 

Table  showing  features  which  appear  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  Canadian  than  Acadian 
regions. 

(1) ;  Dialect  ae—Fr.  i final,  written  in  many 
ways,  -aic,  -ais,  ait,  et,  etc.:  aglae— Fr.  anglais; 
vrae— Fr.  vrai. 

(2) .  Dialect  o^Fr.  o before  m,  ti,  or  ng,  just 
as  in  French  : p6m=Fr.  pomme,  etc. 

j w£  j mw^ 

(3) .  Dialect  ( w^— Fr.  oi  final : |mw£— Fr. 

■ • ( twe  ' 

moi ; (,.tw6=Fr.  toi. 

160  Noted  in  note  51,  Paper  No.  I;  a common  trait  of  the  1 
dialect  of  Haut-Maine,  the  forms  court  and  fitti  being  given  i 
as  examples  ’for  Fr.  courir’ivcdr  finir.  See  the  Vocabuiaire 
die  Haut-Maine  by  Roger  de  Montesson,  comments  on  the 
verb  just  preceding  the  vocabulary.  Also  common  sixteenth 
century  pronurtciatioiL  ThurotyVol;  it,  pp. 161-3. 


(4) .  Dialect  ky=Fr.  k (sound)  before  front 
vowels:  kyor=Fr.  coeur. 

(5) .  Dialect  k=Fr.  t before  front  vowels  (usu- 
ally /ffanother  vowel:  m£ky£=Fr.  mttier ; 
amiky£^Fr.  amitit. 

(6) .  Dialect  ts=Fr.  /-ffront  vowel  final  or 
followed  by  a consonant:  dtsii^Fr.  es-tu; 
r6tsir--Fr.  rdtir. 

(7) .  Dialect  y=Fr.  ,^-f-front  vowel:  yld=Fr. 
guide;  yirlad=Fr.  guirlande ; naviy4=Fr. 
naviguer.  Cases  of  dialect  gy==Fr.  ^-ffront 
vowel,  as  in  gytd=Fr.  guide , can  be  heard  in 
some  localities,  though  as  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  observe,  not  of  frequent  occurrence: 
certainly  not  when  compared  with  the  parallel 
feature  above,  dialect  ky=Fr.  k before  front 
vowels. 

[Dialectly=Fr.  £--f  front  vowel  also  occurs  in 
Canadian  regions,  but  with  far  less  frequency 
than  dialect  y=Fr.  g-\- front  vowel : &duiy=Fr. 
aiguille  ; diy6m=Fr.  Guillaume. ] 

(8) .  Dialect  y=Fr.  d before  a front  vowel-fa 
vowel:  yiam<!e=Fr.  diamant ; y&b=Fr.  diable. 

(9) .  Dialect  dz=Fr.  t/4-front  vowel  final  or 
followed  by  a consonant : midzi=Fr.  midi ; 
dziir— Fr.  dur. 

(10) .  Dialect  an  or  aen=Fr.  une. 

(11) .  Dialect  b=Fr.  on  in  the  sense  of  nous 
for  Fr.  nous. 

We  can  now  get  from  the  results  presented 
some  idea  of  what  may  or  may  not  prove  to  be 
Acadian  or  Canadian  features  of  a French 
dialect  such  as  that  examined  by  Professor 
Sheldon.  There  are  dialect  specimens  which 
yield  more  readily  to  such  treatment  than  the 
Waterville  dialect.  For  example,  I have  a 
newspaper  sent  me  from  Weymouth,  a seaport 
on  the  southwestern  part  of  Nova  Scotia  on 
St.  Mary’s  Bay,  published  Thursday,  March  14, 
1895,  in  which  appears  an  article,  a column  and 
a quarter  in  length  by  “ Marichette  ” and  sup- 
posed to  be  written  in  the  popular  dialect  of 
Cheticamp,*61  N.  S.,  from  which  it  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  editor  of  this  newspaper 
“ L' Evangeline"  at  Weymouth.  Were  the 
letter  written  phonetically,  I think  every  trait 
which  I have  indicated  in  Table  No.  2 as  apt  to 
be  found  in  Acadian  regions  would  there  be 

161  A small  hamlet  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Nova  Scotia, 
near  the  coast  about  midway  between  Yarmouth  and  Digby, 
<in  the  Acadian  region,  and  several  hundred  miles  distant;frOm 
the  Cheticamp,  C.  B.,  where  my  notes  were  taken.  4 
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found.  As  it  is,  so  marked  are  several  of  the 
characteristics  that  the  dialect  student,  familiar 
with  Dominion  French,  after  reading  merely  a 
few  lines  cannot  hesitate  to  characterize  this 
specimen  as  Acadian  rather  than  Canadian. 
To  prove  that  it  contains  every  individual  trait 
comprised  in  the  Table  of  the  features  that  are 
likely  to  be  met  with  in  Acadian  regions  is 
another  matter,— a task  which  defies  proof— 
though  if  one  hears  the  article  read  by  a na- 
tive,16* I believe  one  cannot  be  in  doubt.  As 
I wish  to  make  no  statement  which  I cannot 
support  with  material  at  hand,  I will  give  an 
example  of  each  characteristic  taken  in  order 
from  the  Acadian  French  Table  (No.  2),  and 
let  the  reader  judge  for  himself  whether  the 
phrase  contains  the  requisite  data  in  order  to 
characterize  it  as  one  thing  rather  than  another. 

1.  . . . le  reste  de  son  histoire  est  trop  mau- 
vais  frangais  pour  le  comprendre. 

2.  Jusqu’&  vote  houmme  de  Halifax  chi  veux 
qu’reller  avec  moi. 

3.  Mais  ast'eur  j’y  crois. 

4.  Le  boeuf  avait  la  cheue  droite  chi  pointait 
vers  l’^toile. 

5.  Chelle  pichier , sa  faisait  peur,  s6  trop 
long  ....  pour  tout  vous  dire. 

6.  . . . s’il  n’avait  pas  sortit  ses  grififes  de  sa 
poche  . . . 

7.  Quanq’?a  fini  le  toreau  avait  lalangue 
sorti  deux  pieds  longs  de  la  gheulle . 

8.  II  est  savagnel63  comme  un  jable  s’ti  D. 

9.  Pite  Doucet  a vendu  son  cheval  . . . aprds 
midi  sur  le  lac  . . . 

16a  I did  net  hear  the  article  read  by  a native  of*Cheti- 
camp,  N.  S.;  I did,  however,  hear  it  read  by  a native  of 
Cheticamp,  C.  B.,  whose  pronunciation  of  it  agreed  with 
what  I anticipated  the  author  meant,  though  of  course  as  a 
matter  of  fact  my  reader  from  Cheticamp,  C.  B.,  could  not 
know  the  pronunciation  of  any  other  dialect  than  his  own, 
unless  he  had  studied  such  a dialect.  The  writer  of  the 
letter  is  by  no  means  consistent  in  the  spelling  of  the  same 
words;  again  unless  one  writes  phonetically,  it  must  be  evident 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  absolutely  eure  of  just  what  the 
pronunciation  of  a given  word  is.  Nevertheless  despite  these 
serious  obstacles  to  stating  anything  at  all  about  the  language 
of  the  article  with  scientific  accuracy,  it  must  be  evident 
from  the  italicized  words  that  the  signs  point  in  one  direction, 
and  though  proof  is  wanting  in  regard  to  these  signs,  yet  one 
conclusion  rather  than  another  will  almost  surely  be  drawn. 
For  the  dialect  searcher  in  the  Dominion,  as  well  as  for  the 
tourist  exploring  regions  little  frequented,  Sweetzer’s  Mari- 
time Provinces  (on  the  plan  of  the  Baedeker’s  Guides  and 
revised  annually)  will  prove  a most  useful  companion  guide. 

163  This  interesting  trait  /.— or.  an  I noted  in  Paper  No.  I, 
note  78. 


10.  J’me  souviens  qu’il  avait  printt  sur 
V Evangeline  unel6i  histoire  chi  faisait  trembler. 

11.  Je  savons  pourquoi.  Ces  filles  la  croyions 
qu’elles pouvions  toute  le  marier  a la  fois. 

[.  . . mais  je  croyons  qu’il  a promis  que  M. 
Koppe  ferait  sorti  de  1’argent  pour  le  chais  du 
p’tit  R— .] 

Comparing,  now,  with  a view  to  seeing  what 
the  proportion  of  Acadian  or  Canadian  features 
of  the  Specimens  are,  we  find  in  the  first  place 
what  must  be  obvious  even  without  comparing 
every  individual  trait  found  in  one  place  with 
every  other  in  another  place,  that  while  the 
majority  of  phonological  features  are  identical 
in  Acadian,  Canadian  and  popular  French, 
there  are  nevertheless,  besides  an  endless 
variety  of  local  differences  in  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion,  a number  of  such  well-marked 
speech  traits,  as  to  characterize,  at  least  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  phonology  of  one  speech 
locality  when  compared  with  that  of  another. 
Such  speech  characteristics  are  exhibited  in 
Tables  No.  2 and  No.  3.  Let  us  take  these 
traits  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  numbered 
and  compare  the  corresponding  traits  which 
the  YVaterville  dialect  may  happen  to  have  with 
the  characteristic  speech  traits  in  these  Tables. 

There  are  no  examples  among  the  W aterville 
Specimens  of  the  traits  in  the  Acadian  Table 
no.  2,  numbered  (2),  (3),  (6),  (9);  (10)  and  (11), 
nor  of  the  bracketed  infinitive  in  -i=Fr.  infini- 
tive in  -ir.  In  regard  to  no.  (8),  dialect  dz=Fr. 
tZ-j-vowel  (usually  i)  followed  by  another  vowel 
as  in  dz&b=Fr . diable,  there  is  no  concrete 
example  to  establish  an  identical  trait  in  Wa- 
terville. Because  Waterville  dz—Fr.  d followed 
by  i when  final  as  in  m6dzi=Fr.  maudit (phrase 
no.  54),  or  when  the  i is  followed  by  a pro- 
nounced consonant  as  in  dzirir=Fr.  guerir 
(phrase  no.  49),  is  not  sufficient  to  determine 
absolutely  what  the  dialect  pronunciation  is 
when  the  i is  followed  by  another  vowel  as  in 
French  Dieu  /— cf.  the  Cheticamp  pronuncia- 
tions: mudi^Fr.  maudit , dir— Fr.  dire  and 
dzo=Fr.  Dieu. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Waterville  Specimens 
contain  examples  in  this  Table  of  the  traits 
numbered  (1),  (4),  (5)  and  (7) ; thus  as  examples 

164  Of  course,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  this  une  is 
pronounced.  Very  naturally  the  native  of  Cheticamp,  C.  B., 
who  read  me  the  article  pronounced  it  on  which  here  has  no 
significance  in  enabling  one  to  conclude  definitely. 
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under  (i),  of  this  Acadian  Table  No.  2,  we  find 
in  the  Waterville  Specimens  in  phrases  nos.  29, 
43  and  87:  apr&=Fr.  apr'ts.  As  an  example 
under  (4)  in  phrase  no.  23  we  find  ts£l=Fr. 
quel  and  a number  of  other  examples  of  ts= 
Fr.  £+front  vowel  follow.  Under  (5)  in  phrase 
no.  30  mdts&=Fr.  moitie  and  under  (7)  in 
phrase  no.  34  dzol=Fr.  gueule , as  well  as 
other  examples  of  dz=Fr.  £+ front  vowel  fol- 
lowing. Thus  of  twelve  quite  well  marked 
features  belonging  as  a rule  to  Acadian  F rench, 
there  appear  four  well-defined  ones  in  the 
Waterville  Specimens , one,  no.  (8),  not  well 
marked,  and  seven  do  not  appear  in  the  dialect. 

Turning  now  to  the  Table  showing  features 
which  appear  more  likely  to  be  found  in  Cana- 
dian than  Acadian  regions  (Table  No.  3),  the 
Waterville  Specimens  do  not  contain  examples 
under  (1),  (4),  (5)  and  (7),  for  these  traits,  as  has 
just  been  shows,  apply  to  (1),  (4),  (5)  and  (7)  of 
Table  No.  2;  while  the  Waterville  dialect  does 
contain  examples  under  (2):  om=Fr.  homme 
(phrase  no.  2 of  Specimens );  under  (3):  mwe— 
Fr.  moi  (phrase  no.  14);  under  (6):  &tsii—  Fr. 
es-tu  (phrase  no.  29);  under  (9):  midzi^Fr. 
midi  (phrase  no.  40);  under  (10)  aen=Fr.  une 
(phrases  nos.  63  and  64);  and  under  (n)  o=Fr. 
on , for  nous  (phrase  no.  46).  In  regard  to  (8) 
in  this  Table,  I do  not  consider  the  data  in  the 
Specimens  sufficient  to  establish  the  pronunci- 
ation of  the  dialect  form  corresponding  to  Fr. 
d before  a vowel-(-a  vowel  as  in  Fr.  diamant. 
The  form  ma— Fr.  moi,  found  in  phrases  nos. 
44,  45  and  49,  I think  must  be  classed  by  itself 
as  a local  dialect  peculiarity, x44  while  the  ex- 
amples mw£— Fr.  moi  (no.  14)  ; tw&=Fr.  toi 
(no.  76)  ; lw£=Fr.  loi  (no.  100);  bw&=Fr.  boit 
(no.  96) ; vw&=Fr.  voix  (no.  no)  and  rw&=Fr. 
roi  (no.  114)  are  clear  proofs  of  Canadian 
usage.  Thus,  then,  we  find  that  of  the  eleven 
well-marked  traits  in  Table  No.  3,  the  Water- 
ville Specimens  contain  no  examples  of  (1),  (4), 
(5)  and  (7)  (for  which  traits  see  the  preceding 
Acadian  Table  No.  2);  that  (8)  cannot,  as  I be- 
lieve, be  well  determined,  and  that  it  does 
contain  clearly  marked  examples  of  the  char- 
acteristics under  (2),  (3),  (6),  (9),  (10)  and  (n). 

There  are,  then,  according  to  what  has  juts 
been  shown,  four  well-defined  Acadian  traits 
in  the  Waterville  Specimens  and  six  well-de- 
fined Canadian  features, — the  dialect  thus 
showing  considerable  mixture.  Of  course  no 


such  arbitrary  mathematical  deduction  fur- 
nishes any  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  a dialect,  for  some  traits  are  more  im- 
portant by  far  than  others,  and  have  more 
character  in  themselves,  because  of  the  manner 
and  frequency  of  their  use.  It  seems  to  me 
noteworthy  that  the  Waterville  dialect  appears 
not  to  have  the  Canadian  ae  sound  correspond- 
ing to  Fr.  } in  endings  in  -aie,  - ais , -ait,  -et, 
etc.  I say  appears  because  I believe  the  data 
insufficient  to  decide  the  point.  As  an  offset 
to  not  having  this  in  general  quite  characteris- 
tic mark  of  Canadian  regions  (if  this  be  really 
the  case  that  it  does  not  appear  in  the  dialect), 
it  fails,  on  the  other  hand,  to  show  an  equally 
distinguishing  mark  indicating  probably  Aca- 
dian regions, — the  z(a)=Fr .je  with  the  ending 
o(z)=Fr.  -ons,  but  retains  the  Canadian  usage, 
that  is,  more  distinctively  Canadian  than  Aca- 
dian,1^ (Ms)  of  6— Fr.  on  in  the  sense  of  nous. 
The  dialect,  however,  does  contain  three  finely 
marked  Acadian  features  and  very  character- 
istic ones:  under  (4)  of  Table  No.  2,  ts=Fr.  k 
before  front  vowels ; under  (5),  dialect  ts=Fr. 
M-vowel  (usually  i)  followed  by  another  vowel 
and  under  (7),  dialect  dz— Fr.  g,  followed  by  a 
front  vowel.  That  these  traits  appear  as 
clearly  as  they  do  seems  to  me  rather  remark- 
able, considering  the  location  of  Waterville 
and  the  favorable  chances  of  its  exposure  to 
Canadian  influence.  Indeed  this  dialect  has 
more  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  indicating 
typical  Acadian  features  than  has  that  which  I 
examined  at  Tracadiegetche  (now  Carleton),  a 
genuine  Acadian  settlement  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs,  made  up  originally 
of  refugees  from  Tracadie ; for  this  latter  dia- 
lect had  only  what  one  might  term  perhaps  the 
less  plainly-marked  dialect  characteristics  of 
Acadian  French,— that  is,  the  features  under 
(1),  (3),  (6),  (9)  and  (10)  in  Table  No.  2,  while  of 
the  features  classified  as  apt  to  be  Canadian, 
in  Table  No.  3,  it  had  six : (2),  (4),  (5),  (7),  (8) 
and  (n),  which  seem  to  me  more  marked 
features  and  stamp  the  dialect  in  spite  of  its 
Acadian  origin  as  more  Canadian  in  character 
than  Acadian.  The  reason  of  this  in  Traca- 
diegetche seems  to  be  due  principally  to  two 
active  forces : i°.  Canadian  influence,  and  20. 

164  (bis)  “.  . l’emploi  du  pronom  indlfini  on  pour  nous  cst 
bien  moins.  r^pandu  qu’au  Canada.’'  P.  Poirier  in  Nouelles 
Soirees  Cnnadiennes,  rol.  iii,  p.  63  et  seq. 
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the  influence  of  education.  This  latter  force 
seems  comparatively  speaking  to  be  more  ab- 
sent from  the  Waterville  dialect  as  an  influen- 
cing factor  than  in  some  other  dialect  speech 
throughout  the  Dominion.  Notwithstanding 
the  well-marked  Acadian  traits  which  I have 
tried  to  show  clearly  that  the  Waterville  French 
possesses,  upon  looking  at  the  speech  as  a 
whole,  which  seems  to  me  the  most  natural 
way  of  receiving  an  impression  of  speech 
character  (I  mean  of  course  after  getting  at 
the  facts  of  the  case  as  has  been  done)  were  I 
called  upon  to  classify  the  Specimens , it  would 
seem  to  me  proper  to  call  the  dialect  a French- 
Canadian  dialect  with  Acadian  admixture. 
If  originally  this  Waterville  dialect  contained 
other  features  such  as  have  been  shown  likely 
to  be  found  in  Acadian  regions,  the  comparison 
will  have  brought  out  to  what  extent  Canadian 
influence  may  have  prevailed. 
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